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IMPROVABILITY OF PITCH DISCRIMINATION 


I. ITHEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


TS “capacity” hypothesis and the 
“physiological limit.” It is held by 
many psychologists that our powers of 
sensory discrimination have fixed limits 
which depend upon inherited structural 
features of the receptors. In the field of 
audition, for example, individual differ- 
ences in the power to discriminate pitch, 
t.e., to discern differences or to identify 
the direction of differences in pitch, have 
been ascribed to inherited structural 
characteristics of the auditory sensorium. 
According to this view, each individual 
has a maximum potential power or “ca- 
pacity” for such discrimination and this 
capacity, being determined by the in- 
herited efficiency of the ear, is regarded 
as “set’’ early in childhood and unsuscep- 
tible of improvement through environ- 
mental influences.’ 

Closely related to this definition of a 
capacity is the concept of a “physiologi- 
cal limit.” The measurement of any 
capacity necessarily involves its quantita- 
tive expression and in pitch discrimi- 
nation, the “physiological limit” has been 
expressed as a psychophysical threshold, 
i.e., in cycles per second, or as a score or 
rank in a test. Whatever the ,form of 
designation, the physiological limit repre- 
sents the quantification of the bed-rock 
limit of an individual’s capacity. 

In the field of psychology of music and 
particularly in connection with pitch 
discrimination, the concepts of a Ca- 
pacity and of a physiological limit have 

* The terms “capacity” and “ability” have had 
distinct meanings in psychology. A “capacity” is 
defined as “potentiality of the organism as pro- 
vided and limited by native constitution” (37, 
p. 1). The term “ability” is conventionally used 
to designate acquired skill in the use of a ca- 
pacity (24, p. 15). Thus, unlike capacities, abil- 


ities are believed to be susceptible of improve- 
ment, 


been brought into special prominence 
by Seashore.? In 1919, he wrote (24, 


P- 57): 


Pitch discrimination is not a matter of 
logical judgment. It is rather an immediate 
impression, far more primitive than reflec- 
tive thought, and dependent upon the pres- 
ence or absence in various degrees of the 
sensitive mechanism -in the inner ear. 


In 1938, Seashore defined the physiologi- 
cal limit as “that limit for sensation and 
perception which is set by the structure 
of the sense organ and the brain” (26, p. 
57) and stated his view that although it 
may vary within a small range with such 
factors as “fatigue, rest, the action of 
either depressive or stimulative drugs, or 
disease” (p. 59), the physiological limit 
for pitch discrimination does not vary 
with age or training. 


It seems probable that just as the physical 
eye of the child at the age of three is as 
keen as it ever will be, so the pitch sensitive- 
ness in the ear probably reaches its maximum 
very early. Development in the use of the 
sense of pitch with maturation consists in 
acquiring habits and meanings, interests, de- 
sires, and musical knowledge, rather than in 
the improvement of the sense organ. 

The physiological limit for hearing pitch 
does not improve with training. Training, 
like maturation, results in the conscious 
recognition of the nature of pitch, its mean- 


*C. E. Seashore is cited as the foremost author- 
ity in connection with matters bearing on the 
psychology of music and the measurement of 
musical talent. Early in the century he formu- 
lated a program of musical guidance which is 
still in use in many localities. In his long and 
distinguished career at the University of Iowa, 
Seashore has conducted and directed voluminous 
research in the field of psychology of music and 
particularly on the measurement of musical 
talent. Since he stands as a pioneer in these 
fields, and since his systematic position has been 
so influential, Seashore’s views are taken as a 
point of reference. 
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ing, and the development of habits of use 
in musical operations. Training probably 
does not modify the capacity of the sense 
organ any more than the playing of the good 
violin may improve the quality of its tone 


(p. 58). 


In 1940 (28, p. 36) Seashore re-defined 
the physiological limit as: 

that limit of achievement which is set by 
characteristics of the organism and beyond 
which training is relatively ineffective. This 
is, however, not a fixed limit because organic 
changes take place from the beginnings of 
embryonic life throughout the period of 
maturation. It may, however, be regarded as 
representing that capacity for which indi- 


vidual differences are largely dependent upon 
heredity. 


The measurement of pitch discrimi- 
natton and the concept of the “cognitive 
limit.” In their construction and also in 
their intended applications, the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talents* follow the 
thesis that the physical characteristics of 
the sound wave—frequency, amplitude, 
form and duration—are the only varia- 
bles by which the performer can convey 
music per se to the listener and that 
therefore the psychological correlates of 
these physical variables, viz., pitch, loud- 
ness, timbre and time, are of fundamental 
importance in the appraisal of musical 
talent. The tests reflect their author’s 
desire to divest them of all musical 
“meanings” in order to make them mea- 
sures of natural capacity for musical 
growth regardless of the amount of previ- 
ous musical experience. In the tests of 
pitch discrimination, for example, an at- 


*The content of the original battery of tests 
which appeared in 1919 is well known. The 1939 
revision (27, 28) has certain formal differences, 
but in their content, method and proposed ap- 
plications, the revised measures are governed by 
substantially the same psychological assumptions 
as those which formed the groundwork for their 
predecessors. The revised battery contains tests 
for tonal memory and for pitch, loudness, timbre, 
time and rhythm discrimination. 
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tempt is made to hold constant the in- 
tensity, the timbre and the time rela- 
tionships. The tests are thus reduced to 
their simplest form, Ss being required 
merely to state whether the second of 
two successive pure tones is higher or 
lower than the first. The tests were made 
“elemental” in order to measure as close- 
ly as possible the “physiological limit” of 
a “capacity.” Due to unfavorable factors 
in the measurement process, however, it 
is conceded that they may not actually 
succeed in disclosing this ultimate limit 
in all cases. 

Seashore has repeatedly cautioned 
that although the aim of the tester should 
always be the determination of an indi- 
vidual’s maximum potential capacity, the 
result may actually fall short of this ideal, 
producing what he has termed a “cogni- 
tive limit.” A review of Seashore’s publi- 
cations up to 1940 indicates that failures 
to ascertain the physiological limit were 
ascribed primarily to the intrusion of un- 
favorable factors which were related to 
cognition rather than audition. In 1910, 
Seashore defined the cognitive limit as 

a higher threshold [higher than the 
physiological threshold] due, to lack of in- 


formation, best form of attention, interest, 
effort, etc.; or to disturbances of some sort 


(17, p- 49): 
In 1919, it was defined as 


...an inferior record due to some difficulties 
or disturbances, such as distraction, ignor- 
ance, and lack of power of application (24, 


P- 51)- 
and in 1938 (26, p. 57), Seashore still 
maintained that the cognitive limit 


. usually is due to a lack of understand- 
ing of the test requirements, or a lack of 
mental development, or of good will, or of 
general power of application on the part 
of the subject tested. 


In the concluding section of the 1940 
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IMPROVABILITY OF PITCH DISCRIMINATION 3 


monograph (28), Seashore’s views appear 
to be somewhat modified. A distinction 
is still made between the physiological 
and the cognitive limits, but the latter 
is somewhat more broadly conceived than 
in the earlier publications. The nature 
of the cognitive factors is not specified 
in detail, but in addition to factors which 
appear to be similar to the conventional 
ones mentioned in earlier papers, several 
references to “work method’”* may be 
found (p. 40): 


Achievement in each and all of the mea- 
sures is subject to improvement with train- 
ing insofar as insight into the testing situ- 
ation, ability to comprehend the task of 
learning, ability to concentrate on the spe- 
cific issue in listening, and favorable environ- 
mental conditions are concerned. Rhythm 
and memory are more subject to such im- 
provement than the four more elemental 
measures. . . 

When changes in rating are analyzed, the 
improvement with practice is often traceable 
to change in work~method, not in actual 
spontaneous hearing. Even in such simple 
tasks as those here involved, the method of 
listening and making judgments may vary in 
many respects, some being better or worse 
than others. Choice of the better work 
method may show rise in the practice curve; 
but such change in achievement does not 
necessarily indicate any change in capacity 
for hearing. The work method is often in- 
fluenced by attitude, division of labor, 
tendency to anticipate, and lazy or indiffer- 
ent resort to guessing. 


The cognitive factors have not been 
regarded as necessary. evils. In 1938, Sea- 
shore stated (26, p. 57) that the margin 
between the physiological and the cog- 
nitive limits 
may be reduced or eliminated by a repeti- 
tion [of the test] and by individual testing 


- by an expert. 


and that 
... A, good test in the hands of an expert 


*Cf. p. 4. 


may properly establish the physiological limit 
of pitch discrimination in the first trial for 
a majority of the subjects in a group test, 
whereas in an individual test the physiologi- 
cal limit may be determined with a high 
degree of certainty for practically all. 


By 1940, however, Seashore cautioned 
that when individtals with poor or 
doutful records are retested, 


. there should be intensive preliminary 
practice to serve as a means of diagnosing 
difficulties encountered and this should be 
extended in proportion to the seriousness 
of the difficulties. Without such diagnosis, 
retesting in the case of a poor record may be 
futile (28, p. 39). 


It is apparent from the above that the 
term “cognitive limit” has not had a 
static or standardized meaning. Though 
interpreted for three decades to include 
principally factors which would affect 
scores in any test (i.e., distraction, lack of 
application, poor motivation, failure to 
understand instructions), in the 1940 
monograph the attainment of a cognitive, 
rather than a physiological, limit seems 
to be attributed to almost any factor, 
subjective or objective, which might in- 
hibit a threshold, score or rank repre- 
senting bed-rock capacity.5 

This new concept of the cognitive limit 
does not appear to be clearly documented 
nor, in view of the rather significant ex- 
tension of the earlier point of view, does 
it seem adequately elaborated. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to give concrete content 
to such expressions as “ability to compre- 
hend the task of learning” or “division 
of labor” in their relation to the concept 
of the cognitive limit. 

Other views. Not all psychologists con- 
cur in these views, Pratt (16) insists that 
no psychological experience can be iden- 


5 These elements seem so varied as to make 


questionable the appropriateness of the term 
“cognitive.” 
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tified with the conditions enumerated in 
its explanation. “Most of the conditions 
of experience,” he says (p. 61) “exist in: 
the physiological processes of the or- 
ganism and in the physical aspects of the 
stimulus, but in neither of these domains 
are the psychological properties of ex- 
perience to be found” Similarly, Mursell 
(13), rejecting what he calls Seashore’s 
sensationalistic position, contends that 
the experience of pitch does not depend 
simply upon the action of the ear, but 
involves the “integrating, selecting, in- 
terpreting action of the central nervous 
system” (p. 76). He denies that the appre- 
hension of pitch can be explained merely 
by reference to the frequency of the 
sound wave and the action of the inner 
ear and regards as an “unproved assump- 
tion” the claim that pitch discrimination 
cannot be improved by training. 

R. H. Seashore (30) has suggested a 
modified concept of the physiological 
limit. He does not conclude that there 
are no physiological limits, but main- 
tains that such limits may be valid only 
for a given work method and that if 
better work methods are used, significant 
improvement may be obtained. Work 
methods are defined as “patterns of be- 
havior which are adopted by each indi- 
vidual in the course of utilizing his bio- 
logical equipment during learning” (p. 
123). They include “any variation in set, 
attitude, approach, trick of the trade, 
adjustment mechanisms, etc., in other 
words qualitative variations in ways of 
reacting to a situation” (p. 124). R. H. 


*In a very recent article not included in the 
bibliography, the term “capacity” has been de- 
fined so as to include these modifications sug- 
gested by the “work methods” hypothesis: _ 

“A person’s functional capacity for a given 
performance or skill is his maximal, potential 
effectiveness in terms of end results. "This must 
be conceived, however, on the basis of a given 
work method, with the understanding that if 
the work method is changed a oT capacity 


WYATT 


Seashore has emphasized that such work 
methods may frequently be adopted with- 
out S’s awareness of their nature. 

According to this work methods hy- 
pothesis, even after ordinary precautions 
are taken with respect to control of the 
testing conditions and ensuring of S’s 
understanding of the instructions, adop- 
tion of better work methods may lead to 
further improvement: 


In measuring individual differences it is 
not sufficient to control the instructions or 
working situation, for the observer’s previous 
incidental background may lead him to adopt 
very different work methods from those ex- 
pected. It follows that ‘control’ limited to 
ordinary instructions and demonstrations is 
incomplete, and that other unnoticed factors 
operate to modify the work method actually 
adopted (p. 123). 


Importance of pitch discrimination. 
Pitch discrimination figures prominently 
in most discussions of musical talent. Sea- 
shore in particular has always stressed its 
importance and its validity for prognostic 
purposes. He regards his pitch test as 
basic, not only to the hearing of tones, 
melodies, harmonies and timbres, but 
also to good musical performance, to 
musical imagery and memory and even 
to music appreciation. All of these “de- 
rived factors” presumably depend upon 
the capacity for pitch discrimination. In 
1919 Seashore wrote (24, p. 42): 

[Pitch discrimination] is a fundamental ca- 
pacity in musical talent, and upon it rest 


most of the powers of appreciation and ex- 
pression in music. One must hear pitch 





may be called into play. It is also assumed that 
a person will be able to perform at capacity 
(for a given developmental level) only after he 
has had optimal training under optimal motiva- 
tion, Since capacity refers to a potential limit, it 
can only be inferred, and hence not operationally 
defined in such a way as to be readily observ- 
able.” (from Jones, H. E. and Seashore, R. H. 
The development of fine motor and mechanical 
abilities. 43d Yearb. Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 
Part I, p. 134. 
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differences in order to appreciate tones. One 
must be guided by such hearing in playing 
and singing. The imagining, the remember- 
ing, the thinking about, and the arousal of 
feeling for tones are all limited by the ca- 
pacity for hearing differences of pitch. 


In a recent monograph (28, p. 46) he 
has reaffirmed these views and made 
them still more specific, declaring 


. . . that successful musicians almost without 
exception reveal a fine sense of pitch; that a 
good or a poor sense of pitch at the begin- 
ning of musical education significantly pre- 
dicts correspondingly good or poor progress 
in the mastery of pitch; that persons with a 
fine sense of pitch are correspondingly criti- 
cal in the judgment of pitch performance; 
that there is a tendency for persons with a 
fine sense of pitch to succeed with musical 
instruments which demand it; and that 
numerous cases show that an unsatisfactory 
sense of pitch accounts for musical failure 
and discouragement. 


Implications for guidance and peda- 
gogy. The present problem has impor- 
tant practical implications for guidance 
and for musical education, The reason- 
ing which underlies the use of talent tests 
in connection with guidance may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) tests have been 
constructed which purport to constitute 
a valid and basic measure of certain 
musical talents; (2) pitch discrimination 
is regarded as the most important and 
basic of all such measures; (3) if a good 
pitch discrimination test is properly ad- 
ministered under ideal conditions, it is 
possible to determine the “physiological 
limit” or the “approximate physiological 
limit” of the “capacity” for pitch dis- 
crimination; (4) by definition, the physio- 
logical limit cannot be improved through 
training; (5) a score or rank in such a 
test therefore constitutes a legitimate 
basis for guidance, either for encourage- 
ment of those who seem gifted or for the 
preclusion of failure and disappointment 


on the part of those who are apparently 
ungifted. 

The validity of these propositions is 
of considerable importance in music ed- 
ucation, for if training is indeed futile, 
emphasis should be placed upon guid- 
ance. This is Seashore’s stand. He refutes 
the view that music lessons are a remedy 
for all and deplores the failure to recog- 
nize the limits of educability imposed by 
what he believes are relatively fixed in- 
dividual differences, As early as 1910, he 
wrote (17, p. 58): 


What a blessing to a girl of the age of 
eight, if the music teacher would examine 
her, and, if necessary say, “much as I regret 
it, I must say that you would find music dull 
and difficult, and I would advise you to take 
up some other art.” What a blessing if that 
child could be started right; but current 
theory and practice is against her. There is 
too much faith in what music lessons can 
do for a person without native capacity. If 
we are to have musical ears, we must be 
born with them. That is the probable finding 
of current research. 


He has recently declared with even 
greater emphasis (26, p. 58): 


Fortunes have been spent and thousands of 
young lives have been made wretched by 
application of the theory that the sense of 
pitch can be improved with training. It is 
the cause of the outstanding tragedy in 
musical education. 


The other side of the question was 
stated as early as 1903 by Whipple (38, 


PP- 303-304): 


I believe that it is still an open question, 
and one worthy of solution, as to whether 
musical incapacity, especially when dis- 
covered in early childhood, may not be 
remedied by proper training. . . . A new in- 
centive . ... would be given the musical train- 
ing of children if we knew that environ- 
mental, rather than hereditary or innate, in- 
fluences were responsible for the closing of one 
of the great avenues of aesthetic expression 
and enjoyment. 
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If crucial experimental evidence were 
to indicate that after competent testing 
no form of practice or training resulted 
in significant improvement, then prog- 
nosis on the basis of the initial test or 
tests would seem fully justified. On the 
other hand, if the evidence were to show 
that training frequently resulted in such 
significant improvement that prognosis 
based on the original performance would 


WYATT 


have been misleading, then attention had 


best be focussed upon early diagnosis of 


individual difficulties and discovery of 


the best remedial methods for overcom- 
ing them. Under these conditions the 
tests would not lose their practical use- 
fulness, for they would still make an im- 
portant contribution when directed to- 


ward diagnostic ends. 


II. REVIEW OF RESEARCH 


INTRODUCTION 


HE EXPERIMENTAL literature bearing 
‘be the question of improvability of 
pitch discrimination does not yield a 
clear-cut answer to the problem. A num- 
ber of published investigations on the 
effects of training present data and con- 
clusions which appear to support Sea- 
shore’s “capacity” hypothesis. On the 
other hand, some experiments are avail- 
able in which the evidence and inter- 
pretations are in conflict with Seashore’s 
position. 

A large part of this inconclusiveness 
may be attributed to the great diversity of 
training procedures. Farnsworth (5, p. 
245) aptly observes that “data on the ef- 
fects of training will have different mean- 
ings as the meaning of training varies.” 
The experimental literature will here be 
classified into the following three groups 
according to the type of training given: 

(1) Effects of practice 

(2) Effects of formal musical instruc- 

tion 

(3) Effects of remedial training. 
While these methods have not been and 
need not be mutually exclusive, it is 
helpful to consider them separately in 
reviewing and appraising their contribu- 
tion to the problem, 

In the studies selected for inclusion 
under the first heading, the technique has 
consisted merely in repeating the tests 
as Many as twenty times with little or no 
variation in method, E noting the pro- 
gressive scores or thresholds during the 
practice series or comparing initial and 
final results. The secohd group includes 
studies in which Ss were tested before 
and after instruction in applied and 
theoretical music. Studies subsumed un- 
der the heading of remedial training 


are more varied in nature and include 
such techniques as the following: (1) in- 
forming Ss as to the correctness of their 
responses; (2) demonstrations with fore- 
knowledge of the correct answer; (3) drill 
in discrimination or recognition of piano 
intervals; (4) vocal matching of tones, 
sequences or scales; (5) other techniques 
of illustration, explanation or suggestion. 
In most of the studies of this type, Ss were 
given individual help and an effort was 
often made to adapt the training to their 
particular difficulties. 


EFFECTS OF PRACTICE 


A study of the effects of continued 
repetition of a test without resort to 
remedial instruction does not at first 
glance appear relevant to an investiga- 
tion of the effects of training. Neverthe- 
less, the failure of Ss to improve with 
repeated administrations of a test has 
actually been proferred as evidence that 
the physiological limit of pitch discrimi- 
nation is not susceptible of improvement 
through training (24, p. 60). 

H. S. Buffum. An unpublished experi- 
ment performed sometime prior to 1910 
by Buffum is described by Seashore (17, 
24) and by Smith (31). Using tuning forks 
struck on a sounder and held to a resona- 
tor, Buffum first gave 15-minute individ- 
ual tests to 25 eighth grade children. 
After determining their thresholds, pre- 
sumably at a standard frequency level of 
435 ~, the Ss were classified into three 
groups with modes at 3 ~, 8 ~, and 
17 ~ respectively. They were then given 
twenty 40-minute periods of “specific and 
intensive practice” (24, p. 60), E taking 
records by the method of right and wrong 
cases (17, p. 54). It was found that 23 of 
the 25, children remained in their original 
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8 RUTH F. 


classification. Of the remaining two, one 
was a borderline case and the other, pre- 
sumably because of misunderstanding the 
preliminary test, was placed originally in 
the lowest group but changed during the 
practice to the highest. 

Seashore regarded this experiment as 
evidence of the nonimprovability of pitch 
discrimination, pointing out that 24 of 
the 25 cases had evidently revealed their 
physiological thresholds in the first test, 
since practice thereafter was apparently 
of no avail. But alternative interpreta- 
tions might be that even with as many as 
20 periods of identical repetition of a 
test, (1) Ss may have remained on what 
Smith terms a “cognitive plateau” or, (2) 
along the lines suggested by R. H. Sea- 
shore’s work methods hypothesis (30), the 
failure to improve could be construed as 
evidence of the stability of pitch thresh- 
olds under constant (and possibly defec- 
tive) work methods. 

F. O. Smith. An early (1914) experi- 
ment by Smith (31) purports to investi- 
gate, among other matters, the effects of 
practice upon pitch discrimination. Its 
significance is somewhat beclouded, how- 
ever, by a failure on the part of the au- 
thor to adhere to clear differentiations in 
terminology and by an imperfect segre- 
gation of data. In 1914 the terms “prac- 
tice,” “instruction” and “training’”’ were 
often used interchangeably and Smith, 
like many others writing at that time, 
was not always careful to separate the re- 
sults according to the “training” tech- 
nique employed. 

That portion of Smith’s paper which 
deals with the effect of practice describes 
an experiment on 476 children who were 
given a series of 12 pitch discrimination 
tests. The experiment is complicated by 
the fact that the lowest 106 cases were 
also given supplementary individual as- 


) 
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sistance (instruction) concurrently with 
the practice series. Average thresholds 
for these 106 “instructed” Ss are pre- 
sented separately in Smith’s report,’ but 
the results for the remaining 370 Ss are 
not separately given. Accordingly, this 
portion of Smith’s experiment cannot be 
considered as a characteristic example 
of the effects of practice alone. 

The tests were given with a standard 
tuning fork of 435 ~ and ten incremental 
forks respectively 30, 23, 17, 12, 8, 5, 3, 2, 
1 and o.5 ~ higher than the standard. 
The forks were struck on a sounder and 
held to a resonator. Each of the 12. tests 
was preceded by a brief warming-up ex- 
ercise in which Ss answered orally. The 
average threshold for the 215 boys 
dropped from 8.1 ~ to 4.7 ~, while that 
for the 261 girls dropped from 6.3 ~ to 
4.5 ~. Of the.476 children, 270 (57%) 
improved considerably, reducing their 
average threshold from 7.5 ~ to 2.9 ~.° 
There is no indication in Smith’s study 
as to how many of the 106 “instructed” 
Ss belong in the group of 270, but even 
if they are all subtracted, there would 
still remain 164 Ss—34% of the original 
group of 476—who improved with prac- 
tice alone. 

A table based on “internal evidences” 
Shows “the distribution of those who 
reach the approximate physiological 
threshold on different days of practice.” 
Only 47% of Smith’s Ss who improved 
reached this “limit” by the fifth day and 
of the remaining 53%, 28% were spread 
over the last three days (pp. 79-81). 

Smith concurs with Seashore in his 
view that the “sensitiveness of the ear to 
pitch differences fi.e., the ‘physiological 


‘Vide p. 18, this paper. 

® The average thresholds for the twelve tests 
were 7.5, 7.1, 5-7, 5-0, 5.0, 4.3, 4-1, 3-4, 3-5, 3.0, 
3.0 and 2.9 ~ respectively. 
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limit for pitch discrimination’] can not 
be improved appreciably by practice”’ (p. 
101). He believes, however, that “instruc- 
tion in regard to the nature of the test 
and individual help are all important for 
the lowering of the cognitive limit,” 
while “mere practice” toward this end is 
admitted to be “a poor and uncertain 
makeshift” (ibid). 

Frances A. Wright. Using the 1919 
form of the recorded Seashore pitch test,® 
Wright (41, 42) tested 24 adult music 
majors for one hour a day for five con- 
secutive days. The students were not 
given coaching or remedial training of 
any kind during this period and the pa- 
pers were not scored until the end of the 
testing program. 

The daily score averages for each of 
the 24 Ss are shown in Table 1, which is 
reproduced from the original data 
sheet.1° For the group as a whole, the 
mean scores were 85.71, 85.35, 87.02, 87.96 
and 87.90 in the five days of testing. The 
gain seems relatively insignificant and it 
might be supposed that the first day’s 
testing had disclosed the “approximate 
physiological limit” for these Ss. 

An interesting divergence is found, 
however, when the score fluctuations of 
the six highest Ss in the distribution are 
compared with those of the six lowest Ss. 

*The 1919 form of the test was recorded on 
a double-faced 12-inch phonograph record (28). 
All of the tonal stimuli were produced by tuning 
forks. There were 100 trials, in each of which 
a standard tone of 435 ~ was either the first or 
the second tone of a pair. The comparison tones 
were higher by 30, 23, 17, 12, 8, 5, 3, 2, 1 and 
0.5 ~ respectively. Two tones were sounded in 
succession and Ss were asked to tell whether the 
second tone of each pair was higher or lower 
than the first. Ten trials were giveh at each 
of the above increments and the score was the 
percentage of correct responses. Centile ranks 


were available for adults, eighth grade and fifth 
grade children. 

* The writer wishes to express her apprecia- 
tion to Miss Wright for having supplied these 
unpublished data. 


TABLE 1 


Raw score averages for Frances A. Wright’s 24 Ss 
in five consecutive days of testing 








Raw Score Averages 





S Ist 2nd _3rd 4th 5th 
day day day day day 
I 81 84.5 84.5 87 86.5 
2 80 80.5 85 83.5 QI.5 
3 87 84.5 go 87.5 86.5 
4 87 83.5 86.5 87.5 89.5 
5 88 88 88.5 90.5 
6 80 88 90.5 86.5 84.5 
7 go 85 85.5 86.5 88 
8 84 85.5 89 88.5 79 
9 go 87.5 89.5 87 88 
10 89 88 89 Q2 
II 82.5 83.5 87 84 QI.5 
12 87 86 88 98 95-5 
13 QI 93 84.5 88.5 89 
14 88 84 82 92 89.5 
tS. By 85 83.5 go 
16 85 87 88.5 85.5 87.5 
17 88 87 89.5 90.5 90.5 
18 85 83.5 85.5 83 87.5 
19 89.5 85 89 90.5 86 
20 83 84 86 86 
21 go 88 90 go gI 
22 83 87 89 90.5 88 
23 82 82 82 87.5 81.5 
24 80 78.5 86 81 84.5 





The daily averages for these two groups 
are found to be as follows: 


High Group Low Group 
ist day 89.92 80.92 
2nd day 37.75 82.83 
grd day 87.92 85.83 
4th day 89.03 84.91 
5th day 88.40 86.67 


There is no resemblance to a learning 
curve in the data for the high group. 
Their scores may be said merely to fluctu- 
ate within a two-point range. No such 
stability is found for the low group, 
however. With the exception of the 
fourth day, their mean scores show a 


, smajl daily increase. By the fifth day the 


average gain is almost six points. 

In terms of centile rank (23), the six 
highest Ss began with an average rank 
of 94.8 and dropped to g1.0 by the fifth 
day. This loss would not be sufficiently 
significant to alter prognosis. The six 
lowest Ss, on the other hand, began with 
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a mean centile rank of 49.6 but rose by 
the last day of practice to a rank of 82.5 
—a change by degrees from the mean of 
the adult population to a rank which 
Seashore would now classify as “excel- 
lent” (27). 

Discussion. It may be helpful at this 
point to summarize the inferences which 
may be drawn from a review of these 
studies of the effects of practice and to 
relate such inferences to the theoretical 
considerations set forth in the first part 
of this paper. 

In each of the three experiments de- 
scribed under this heading, there are in- 
stances of improvement as well as failure 
to improve. As has been indicated above, 
there has been a tendency to assume, 
when Ss did not improve, or did not 
improve greatly, with practice that their 
“physiological” or “approximate physio- 
logical” limits had been measured in 
the original testing. Several alternative 
explanations for the absence of improve- 
ment might be suggested, however: (1) 
Ss may have failed to improve because 
they remained on a “cognitive plateau,” 
i.e., in the retesting, such conventional 
“cognitive” difficulties as low motivation, 
distraction, failures of understanding, 
etc., may not have been overcome or suffi- 
ciently reduced to change the record ma- 
terially; (2) Ss may have applied a con- 
stant or equally inefficient “work meth- 
od.” not uecessarily the best. and they 
may have failed to “hit upon” better 
ways of reacting, e.g., learning to retain 
a clearer image of the first tone for com- 
parison with the second, employing a 
visual image of a vertical scale or at- 
tempting to reproduce the tones by im- 
plicit throat action (30, p. 129); (3) fail- 
ure of Ss to show improvement might be 
ascribed to the test itself, e.g., Ss may be 
so close to the test’s ceiling at the outset, 
that any potential improvement, ascer- 
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tainable only with more finely graded or 
more difficult increments, could not be 
manifested because of the limitations of 
the test actually employed; (4) improve- 
ment may have been concealed by the 
method of handling the data, In Buf- 
fum’s experiment, for example, Ss were 
classified into three groups with modes at 
3,8 and 17 ~. These are relatively coarse 
groupings and improvement may have 
occurred without its being sufficient to 
change the classification. A more com- 
mon error may be found when data are 
presented solely in terms of group means. 
This is most clearly illustrated in the 
re-working of Wright’s data, shown on 
p- g. If these findings are characteristic 
of the effects of repeated testing, it would 
seem probable that the less proficient Ss 
profit more from retesting than is indi- 
cated by the very small increases in group 
averages. It is possible that intensive 
retesting might grow wearisome to the 
initially high Ss to about the same extent 
that it improved the records of the initi- 
ally low Ss.‘1 But if the only data given 
are the means for the entire group, pitch 
discrimination may appear to be more 
stable than it actually is. 

Turning to instances of improvement 
with practice, several explanations are 
possible: (1) In the absence of coaching 
or instruction, Ss may overcome or re- 
duce their own difficulties in “cognition.” 
Smith’s data show, however, that “mere 
practice” improvement was far from im- 
mediate for most of the Ss. (2) Even 
when left to their own devices, Ss may 
have employed better work methods. (3) 
The presence of uncontrolled sources of 
error in the testing situation must also 
be considered as a possible factor in ac- 


“A general tendency for this to occur in a 
single retest might account, at least in part, for 
the low retest reliabilities for tests of this char- 
acter, 
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counting for improvement with practice. 
Variation in the intensity or the duration 
of the tones, peculiarities in the manipu- 
lation of tuning forks, localization, E’s 
manner or facial expression, improve- 
ment in the physical conditions of the 
room—any or all of these objective fac- 
tors might result in changes in perform- 
ance with successive retests. (4) When 
improvement in a pitch discrimination 
test occurred with practice, it was at- 
tributed by Seashore to the overcoming 
or reduction of factors of cognition. He 
rejected the possibility of physiological 
or neurological changes except insofar as 
drugs, disease, fatigue, etc., might have 
an adverse effect. However, the absence 
of favorable physiological or neurologi- 
cal change does not appear to have 
been conclusively demonstrated by the 
experimental evidence reviewed here. 
It is suggested, therefore, that pending 
further evidence, the occurrence of 
physiological or neurological changes 
be retained as at least one of the possible 
theoretical explanations of improvement 
in pitch discrimination. 

In general, the experimental evidence 
from studies on the effects of practice is 
inconclusive. But even if the findings 
were consistently negative, such findings 
would not by themselves constitute un- 
conditional proof of the unimprovability 
of pitch discrimination. Judgment must 
be withheld pending a study of the effects 
of other types of training. Whipple’s com- 
ment in an editorial note to an article 
written by Farnsworth in 1928 (5, p. 
240) still seems pertinent: 


The interpretation of results in such mass 
experiments as those of Buffum and Smith 
is, in my judgment, decidedly difficult, if 
not often misleading. Certainly, an equally 
important method of studying the effects of 
practice is to confine one’s effort to drilling a 
competent; though unmusical, adult under 


laboratory conditions which permit some 
measure of qualitative analysis of what takes 
place. 


EFFECTS OF FORMAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Hazel M. Stanton and Wilhelmine 
Koerth. The work of these investigators 
(33, 34, 35) is the most intensive and 
extended research available on the effects 
of formal musical instruction on Sea- 
shore test scores. These studies have been 
accepted and sponsored by Seashore as 
“final critical proof” that his tests meas- 
ure “capacities,” i.e, maximum physio- 
logically-determined. potentialities which 
are not improved by training. In his 
preface to one of these studies (34), Sea- 
shore writes: 


The Measures of Musical Talent here dis- 
cussed were built on the assumption that 
they should measure these specific capacities 
before musical education was begun and that 
the capacities would not be greatly modified 
by training. Attempts to validate this as- 
sumption have been made by various indirect 
methods, but the final critical proof has 
awaited the accumulation of successive 
measurement upon the same individuals be- 
fore, during, and after musical training. 


The Ss in these investigations were all 
enrolled in the Eastman School of Music, 
either in the Preparatory Department or 
as special students or music degree ma- 
jors at the college level. Ss were divided 
into the following groups: 


(1) 285 pre-adolescents (grades 4, 5, 
and 6) enrolled in the Preparatory 
Department 

(2) 208 adolescents (grades 7, 8 and 9) 
enrolled in the Preparatory De- 
partment 

(3) 152 post-adolescents (special stu- 
dents or enrolled in the Prepara- 
tory Department) 

(4) 157 music degree majors. 
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The method of the investigation con- 
sisted of administering the Seashore tests 
to Ss at the time of their entrance to the 
Eastman School and administering re- 
tests to the same Ss after a three-year in- 
terim of musical instruction. This musi- 
cal instruction varied in amount and 
character for the different groups, For 
Ss in the Preparatory Department, musi- 
cal training consisted of two weekly half- 
hour lessons, one in ‘applied music 
(piano, violin, clarinet, etc.) and one in 
“musicianship” (music theory). The 
music degree majors had three types of 
musical training: (1) individual lessons 
in voice or instrument; (2) group train- 


TABLE 2 
Raw scores in two pitch discrimination tests with 
three years of intervening musical instruction 
(from Stanton and Koerth) 











Ss Mean Tr Mean T2 roo 
Gr. 1 76.5 81.2 +4.7 
Gr. 2 81.2 83.3 +2.1 
Gr. 3 80.6 81.9 +1.3 
Gr. 4 84.0 84.1 +o.1 





ing in instrumental and vocal ensemble; 
(3) general courses typical of any music 
curriculum at the college level, e.g., con- 
ducting, harmony, theory, form, orches- 
tration, counterpoint, history of music. 

It was assumed by the authors that... 
“If the scores of these students vary little 
upon retesting, there is not only proof 
from the practical situation that the 
Measures will yield stable results, but 
there is added information regarding the 
innateness of musical talent and of the 
capacity nature of these tests” (35, p. 29). 

Table 2 shows the mean raw scores in 
the first (T'1) and second (T2) administra- 
tions of the Seashore pitch test (1919 
form). Three years of musical instruction, 
as described above, intervened between 
the two tests. Table 3 presents an analy- 
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sis of the changes in Test 2 scores as 
compared with the Test 1 scores. 

Turning first to the data for the 
younger Ss (groups 1, 2 and g) the fol- 
lowing observations may be made: (1) 
the mean increases are largest for the 
youngest Ss (4.7 points) and grow progres- 
sively smaller with increasing maturity 
(Table 2); (2) the range of score changes 
has to be extended to 36 points for the 
youngest group, to go points for group 2 
and to 24 points for group 3 (Table 3);" 
(3) the majority of Ss in these younger 
groups gained or lost more than 3 points 
in their retest (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
Percentage of cases within each +3-unit span of 
variation of T 2 scores from T1 scores 
(from Stanton and Koerth) 





Span of 








Wartesian Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
to 6.4 5.3 6.6 5-7 
+1-3 24.6 44.2 38.8 44.6 
+ 4-6 26.0 25.0 23.0 28.7 
+7-9 16.5 3.38 19.1 12.7 
+ 10-12 11.6 6.2 8.5 8.3 
+13-15 6.0 4.8 1.3 
+16-18 2.8 0.5 0.7 
+19-24 2.0 
+ 19-30 1.5 
+ 19-36 6.1 





Stanton and Koerth have converted 
the mean raw scores into centile ranks. 
The mean score for the pre-adolescents 
in Test 1 was 76.5. Based on Seashore’s 
standards for the fifth grade, this would 
be equivalent to a mean centile rank of 
73.5. By the time these Ss took Test 2, 
however, their raw scores had to be con- 
verted on the basis of eighth grade stand- 
ards, so that the mean raw score of 81.2 
was equivalent to a rank of 69.9—3.6 
centile units lower than the Test 1 rank. 


2 Graphs presented by the authors indicate 
that “there is a noticeable tendency for larger 
percentages of children to show a gain rather 
than a loss” (34, p. 12). 
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Similarly, the mean centile rank for the 
adolescents in Test 1 was 71.1 when in- 
terpreted on the basis of eighth grade 
standards, but the Test 2 mean for the 
same individuals three years later, inter- 
preted according to the adult norms, was 
equivalent to a rank of 66.7—4.4 centile 
units lower. The results in both tests for 
the Group 3 Ss were transmuted accord- 
ing to adult standards and showed a gain 
of 2.8 points, 

The increases in mean raw score and 
the general shift of the scores in a mark- 
edly positive direction for Test 2 are not 
attributed by Stanton and Koerth to 
musical training, but to the progressive 
lessening of cognitive factors with ma- 


turation (34, p. 19): 


A child’s inability to express his finest sensi- 
tiveness of response may be due to several 
causes such as clumsiness in observation, 
limited span of attention, difficulty in follow- 
ing a task, excitement due to novelty, lack of 
controlled attention, et cetera. Educational de- 
velopment improves these factors within the 
range of each child’s potentialities; conse- 
quently the difficulties in measurement are 
less as a child matures, In other words, we 
can only approach a child’s ‘proximate phys- 
iological threshold of hearing’ in_ these 
measurements as the child matures. As the 
cognitive threshold more nearly approaches 
the approximate physiological threshold 
known only at maturity, the scores in the 
tests increase. At maturity, when the musical 
capacity scores tend to remain constant, the 
approximate physiological threshold is re- 
vealed. From the data at hand the writers are 
suggesting the eleventh grade in day school, 
or 16 years, as the age of maturity when 
development for the average child has been 
sufficient to enable him to reveal the approxi- 
mate physiological threshold in hearing as 
measured by such musical capacity tests as 
were used in this study. 


Since the gains for younger Ss are at- 
tributed to reduction of cognitive factors 


rather than to the musical training re- — 


ceived, and since it is concluded that 


adults can reveal their approximate 
physiological limit in the first test, the 
results for the music degree Ss are of 
particular significance in this study.’ 
Tables 2 and 3 indicate that (1) the mean 
increase for this group was only 0.1 point 
after three years of intensive musical in- 
struction; (2) for this group, the Test 2 
scores varied from the Test 1 scores a 
maximum of 12 points plus or minus and 
the authors state that the amount of loss 
almost balanced the amount of gain; (3) 
about half of the Ss in this group fluctu- 
ated no more than 3 points from their 
Test 1 score.’* A variation of 3 points is 
regarded by Stanton and Koerth as a nor- 
mal variation ‘“‘within the natural fluc- 
tuation of attention and to be expected 
in measurements involving the hearing 
threshold” (33, p. 6). 

The constancy of their mean score and 
the fact that so large a percentage of 
these Ss fluctuated no more than g points 
from their Test 1 score are interpreted 
as evidence that when they are com- 
petently given to intelligent adults, the 
Seashore tests measure physiological lim- 
its of capacities: 


The ultimate proof of the capacity nature 
of any test probably can never be found but 
these experiments show that the Measures 
approach the ideal of being measurements of 
musical capacities (35, p. 28). 

It is possible to obtain from adults a meas- 


* Ruth C. Larson, (g) examined the test re- 
sults of music majors at the University of Iowa 
School of Music. The instruction received was 
similar to that for Stanton and Koerth’s music 
degree Ss. There were three small groups of Ss 
who respectively had one, two and three years 
of musical instruction between Tests 1 and 2. 
Their mean gains in the pitch test were 0.03, 
1.60 and 1.67 points. Larson concludes that inas- 
much as these small mean gains are all -within 
the P.E. of the score, instruction in theoretical 
and applied music did not lead to any signifi- 
cant gain. 

“ The test-retest reliability coefficient for the 
music-degree Ss was .54 + .04. For Groups 1, 2 
and 3 respectively, the reliabilities were .54 + 
.03, .40 + 04 and .64 + .o3. 
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ure of their greatest degree of capacity which 
will not vary significantly with musical train- 
ing and education, . . . Shall we then say that 
musical capacities as measured by these tests 
reach a certain degree when one becomes an 
adult with no significant variation after that 
time? Evidence herein presented substanti- 
ates an affirmative answer . . . (ibid, p. 32). 
Interpret as the reader may, the fact re- 
mains that if these Measures did not come 
somewhere near measuring native capacities 
there should be much greater gains observa- 
ble in test scores of students after three years 
of intensive musical training and education 


(¢bid, p. 39). 


Discussion. The data presented by 
Stanton and Koerth relative to the effects 
of musical instruction on Seashore test 
scores are based only on the test perform- 
ance of students who remained in the 
Eastman School for at least three years, 
for some of the students who were pres- 
ent for the first test had dropped out or 
were dismissed before the expiration of 
the three year period. The Ss whose 
scores were reported in these investiga- 
tions did not fairly represent the popula- 
tion generally, therefore, but only a 
relatively homogeneous sampling of Ss, 
since (1) they had to have sufficient musi- 
cal talent to be acceptable as students in 
the Eastman School of Music and (2) they 
had to survive academically in the School 
for three successive years. In the case of 
the music degree adults, these factors of 
selection were most pronounced. 

This matter of selection raises a ques- 
tion as to whether the sampling of adults 
was sufficiently typical of adults gener- 
ally to warrant the following statements 
of Stanton and Koerth (34, p. 6): 


This constancy of scores provides objective 
evidence for two important facts: first, it is 
possible to measure an adult’s greatest degree 
of musical capacities when the tests are given 
to adults for the first time under controlled 
conditions by an experienced examiner; sec- 


ond, the scores in the tests do not vary 
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significantly after musical training and edu- 
cation. The first fact really means that an 
adult with average intelligence and natural 
educational development has the ability to 
give evidence of his psycho-physical limit of 
hearing and his sensitiveness of response to 
such stimuli. . 


With respect to this problem of sam- 
pling, it seems proper to consider the 
further possibility that if retest scores had 
been available for those students who 
dropped out or were dismissed before the 
retest was given, the mean score, even 
for the music degree adults, might have 
Shown a greater increase. Support for 
this possibility is contributed by two 
lines of evidence: (1) Stanton has shown 
in another study (35) that students with 
low talent profiles were very short-lived 
in the School'® and it may be assumed 
that at least some, if not most, of the 
low talent profiles included low ratings 
in pitch discrimination; (2) there is a 
tendency for initially high Ss to score 
lower in a retest, while initially low Ss 
showed more marked increases in the re- 
test score.® 

In arriving at the conclusion that the 
increase in scores of younger Ss was due 





% None of the students whose talent profiles 
classified them as “discouraged” remained in 
the School past the freshman year and only 
19.1% of the “doubtful” students entered the 
senior year. Moreover, among the students of 
one of the entering classes, the percentages of 
dismissals (mostly for academic reasons) were: 
3.5%, of the “safe”; 15.0% of the “probable”; 
17.5% of the “possible”; 52.4% of the “doubtful 
and 63.3% of the “discouraged” groups. 

% Analysis of Wright’s data, presented on 
p. 9, showed this trend even when no training 
was given. The same pattern is consistently 
found in data on the three younger groups 
studied by Stanton and Koerth. In groups 1, 2 
and g respectively, Qi was 0.4, 1.1 and 2.5 points 
lower in Test 2 than in Test 1 despite the fact 
that Ss were three years older and had had three 
years of intervening musical instruction. In 
these same groups, however, Q3 was 8.0, 5.1 
and 5.6 points higher in Test 2 than in Test 1. 
It may be assumed that a similar trend would 
have been found for the music degree Ss. 
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to lessening of the cognitive difficulties 
rather than to musical instruction, Stan- 
ton and Koerth have relied principally 
upon the fact that the mean of the music 
degree adults was so stable, notwithstand- 
ing the more intensive musical instruc- 
tion which they received (34, pp. 18-19): 


The question immediately arose, was this 
increase in scores due to musical training? 
The amount and quality of training were 
similar for each of the pre-adolescent, ado- 
lescent, and post-adolescent groups, and much 
more extensive and intensive for the adult 
group; yet the mean increases in scores were 
less as development advanced. It would 
seem, then, that amount and quality of 
musical training had little or no effect on 
scores in the Seashore tests. 


If the interpretation of the stability 
of the mean for the music degree adults 
is tempered by recognition of the fact 
that these Ss represented a very highly 
refined selection within a narrowly se- 
lected group, these adults become a less 
adequate criterion by which to evaluate 
the score increases of younger Ss who 
were less highly selected. Thus, the con- 
clusion of Stanton and Koerth that the 
score increases of younger Ss were en- 
tirely due to “mental maturation accom- 
panied by greater finesse in the function- 
ing of cognitive factors” (ibid., p. 18) is 
not satisfactorily established by these 
studies. 

Although in their retests, relatively 
large percentages of Ss fluctuated no 
more than 3 points from their Test 1 
scores (31.0%, 49.5%, 45.4% and 50.3% 
of Groups 1-4 respectively), analysis of 
the authors’ graphs shows that the Test 
2 scores were substantially higher (7 or 
more points) in the case of at least 35% 
of the Group 1 Ss, about 20% of the Ss 
in Groups 2 and g and about 10% of the 
Group 4 Ss, Gains as large as 7 points in 
raw score may represent rather significant 


changes in centile rank, particularly if 
the Test 1 score is equivalent to a rank 
in the neighborhood of the median, e.g., 
for an adult, a raw score of 81 is equiva- 
lent to a rank of 50, but an increase of 7 
raw score points elevates the rank to go. 

Finally, it should be noted that even if 
all of the Ss had fluctuated little or not 
at all in their retest scores, these studies 
could indicate merely that pitch dis- 
crimination, as measured by the 1919 
form of the Seashore pitch test, was not 
susceptible of improvement through gen- 
eral musical instruction. They should 
not be used to imply that other types of 
training would result in the same ab- 
sence of improvement. Any interpreta- 
tions or conclusions drawn from these 
investigations should take cognizance of 
the fact that they reflect the effects of 
but one kind of “training,” viz., musical 
instruction, and that this is not neces- 
sarily the best type for a crucial test of 
the “capacity” hypothesis. The present 
writer has elsewhere (45) suggested that 
such instruction may, in fact, be only 
remotely related to the “specifics’’ meas- 
ured by the Seashore tests. 

This possible irrelation of general 
musical instruction to “specifics” occurred 
to the writer as an extension of a point 
made by Seashore in a recent article (25) 
dealing with proper and improper cri- 
teria for validating the Measures. Sea- 
shore has protested against the use of 
validity criteria such as grades in applied 
music or music theory courses on the 
ground that although the tests measure 
“specifics,” these criteria are “omnibus.” 
His tests, he says, “represent the theory 
of specific measurements insofar as they 
conform to the two universal scientific 
sanctions on the basis of which they were 
designed; namely, that’ (a) the factor un- 
der consideration must be isolated in or- 
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der that we may know exactly what it is 
that we are measuring; (b) the conclusion 
must be limited to the factors under con- 
trol” (p. 25). The only fair validity cri- 
teria, according to Seashore, must there- 
fore also be “specific,” e.g., for pitch 
discrimination, correlation with ‘“objec- 
tive records of musical performance in 
pitch intonation or ability to hear artistic 
pitch deviation in the musical situation” 
(p. 26). In most of the attempts to study 
the validity of the Measures, however, in- 
vestigators have correlated scores in each 
of the tests against grades in music 
courses or against ratings of musical tal- 
ent. Seashore maintains that this type of 
validation has little or no significance: 


They [the Seashore Measures] should not 
be validated in terms of their showing on an 
omnibus theory or blanket rating against all 
musical behavior, including such diverse and 
largely unrelated situations as composition, 
directing, voice, piano, violin, saxophone, 
theory, administration, or drums; because 
there are hundreds of other factors which 


help to determine job analysis in each of 
such fields. 


. .. L have been bombarded all these years by 
the omnibusists for this type of validation, 
but have persistently refused [action] on the 
ground that it had little or no significance 


(pp. 25-26). 


It is clear, however, that the musical 
instruction received by Ss in the studies 
reviewed in this section was also “omni- 
bus” in character. Such instruction may, 
therefore, have been just as “diverse and 
largely unrelated” to the tests as the cri- 
teria which were rejected by Seashore for 
validation! If the only acceptable cri- 
teria for validation of the tests are “spe- 
cific,’ then “specific” training, closely 
related to the content of the tests, may 
also be necessary for proper evaluation 
of the “capacity” hypothesis. If we as- 
sume that the tests are valid, and if we 
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accept Seashore’s repudiation of “om- 
nibus” criteria to challenge the validity 
of his tests, it seems proper to question 
also the use of “omnibus” training to 
demonstrate unimprovability. 

It has been assumed in the studies 
here reviewed that when similar test 
scores are made before and after general 
musical instruction, it is conclusively 
established that a test measures a fixed, 
native “capacity.” This assumption ap- 
pears subject to challenge on the ground 
that such instruction may not be sufh- 
ciently related to the content of the in- 
dividual tests to serve as “final critical 
proof” that the tests measure “physio- 
logical limits” of “capacities.” It is doubt- 
ful whether anything short of training 
designed to be intensive and remedial 
and directed toward improvement of the 
specific “capacity” will fulfill the neces- 
sary requirements. 


EFFECTS OF REMEDIAL TRAINING 

The seven studies reviewed under this 
heading cover a period from 1903 to the 
present. Aside from the fact that all of 
the investigators gave individual train- 
ing, there is little similarity in the meth- 
ods used in these studies. The following 
training procedures are most frequently 
indicated: (1) verbal assistance including 
definition of pitch and its differentiation 
from other aspects of tone; suggestions 
that Ss employ analogous imagery, as for 
example, a visual image of a ladder; 
emphasis upon attentive listening; (2) 
demonstrations with foreknowledge of 
the correct answers; (3) informing Ss as to 
the correctness of their responses; (4) 
drill in interval recognition; (5) practice 
in vocal matching of a single tone, inter- 
vals or tonal sequences. 

The majority of these studies were 
conducted with adults as Ss, but data on 
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children are to be found in two of the 
seven studies reported here, Although 
there seems to be little point in employ- 
ing highly proficient Ss, only four of the 
seven investigators made an attempt to 
select Ss with deficiency in pitch dis- 
crimination or in singing ability. 

In only two of these seven investiga- 
tions were scores or ranks in a standard- 
ized test employed as criteria for measur- 
ing the effects of training. Tests given by 
means of tuning forks were most fre- 
quently employed to determine improv- 
ability, but an oscillator, a Stern tone- 
variator and even a piano were also used 
for this purpose. 

G. M. Whipple. In 1903 Whipple (38) 
reported on the pitch discrimination of 
one adult who gave considerable evidence 
of being unmusical. In childhood this § 
had been told that she would never be 
able to sing, at the age of fourteen ‘didn’t 
even know how to try’ and was excused 
from participation in a school chorus. 
As a college senior she was still unable 
to sing and even her whistling proved to 
be so inaccurate that it would have been 
difficult to recognize the tune were it not 
for the rhythm. Her perception also in- 
dicated deficiency, for she could not dis- 
tinguish any difference between a major 
and a minor triad or detect a change of 
a semitone in a familiar melody. When 
presented with semitone differences 
played on the piano at three different 
frequency levels, only 40%, 74% and 
70% right answers were given. With the 
Stern tone-variator this S “was frequently 
unable to judge correctly” a difference 
of 12 ~ at a standard of approximately 
250 ~. 

“Systematic drill and coaching” (not 
described as to nature or extent) “rap- 
idly increased the discriminative sensitiv- 
ity,” for the threshold (78% right an- 


swers) with the tone-variator stimuli was 
reduced to 2.8 ~, This improvement did 
not transfer very effectively to discrimi- 
nation of piano tones, however, for only 
68%, 68% and 78% right judgments 
were given at the three frequency levels 
respectively. 

Whipple remained in doubt as to the 
effectiveness of the training. The lack 
of transfer from variator tones to piano 
tones tended, he thought, to strengthen 
the idea that an individual may be “con- 
stitutionally and inevitably unmusical.” 
On the other hand, the “rapid daily rise 
of efficiency” with the variator tests led 
Whipple to believe that a longer period 
of training might have brought about 
more definite and permanent improve- 
ment. 

The lack of transfer from improve- 
ment in discriminating tone-variator 
stimuli to discrimination of piano semi- 
tones suggests the need for further in- 
vestigations along these lines. It is im- 
portant to know not only whether 
individuals can improve their perform- 
ance in a specific pitch test, but also 
whether improvement, if it occurs, will 
spread to tests which employ different 
frequencies, different timbres and differ- 
ent psychophysical methods. 

F. O. Smith. Using tuning forks and 
resonators as recommended by Seashore 
(17), Smith (31) gave two tests of pitch 
discrimination to a class of 200 adults. 
The poorest one-fourth of the group, 54 
in number, then received “personal in- 
struction” described as follows: “An ef- 
fort was made to find out what particular 
difficulties they were encountering, and 
explanation and illustration were based 
progressively upon this information” (p. 
73): 

All but seven cases made “rapid im- 
provement.” The thresholds for the 47 
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Ss who improved are shown in the ac- 
companying distribution: 


Thresholds j0~ 2~ I17~ «7 
N before instruction 6 2 8 
N after instruction 1 1 


It is noteworthy that before instruction, 
not a single S in this group had a thresh- 
old under 5 ~, but that after receiving 
instruction, 60% had thresholds of 3 ~ 
or less. It is also interesting to observe 
that the number of Ss with high thresh-- 
olds (12 ~ or greater) was reduced from 
51% before instruction to only 6% after 
instruction. Smith concluded that all 
tests should be preceded by efficient in- 
struction, preferably individual, and that 
“all who show poor records must be sub- 
jected to more intensive and searching 
instruction before the record can be ac- 
cepted for serious purposes” (p. 75). 

In another portion of Smith’s investi- 
gation, 106 elementary school children 
with high thresholds in the group tests 
were given “individual practice” in order 
to aid them to “distinguish different tone 
qualities and to form right habits of 
attention” (ibid). This “special assist- 
ance’”” was given concurrently with a 
series of twelve group tests. For the 71 
boys, the average threshold in these tests 
was reduced from 17.3 ~ to 9.8 ~, while 
that for the 35 girls dropped from 17.7 ~ 
to 7.8 ~. Although these final thresholds 
are still quite high, the fact remains that 
with what must have been relatively 
brief and superficial training, these chil- 
dren greatly improved their preliminary 
records, 

One of Smith’s most valuable con- 
tributions in this research is his qualita- 
tive analysis of developmental factors in 
pitch discrimination. These consist es- 
sentially of three types of “habits of con- 
trol:” (1) auditory and_ kinaesthetic 
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sensations; (2) auditory, visual and kin- 
aesthetic memory images; (3) special 


12 11 
5 11 12 5 7 4 


attitudes, such as feeling of familiarity, 
most favorable form of attention, inter- 
est, etc. Following is a digest of some of 
these developmental factors, gleaned 
from introspections of Ss: 

1. Some Ss perceived pitch chiefly in 
terms of tonal qualities, but the particu- 
lar quality varied with different individ- 
uals. The lower tone was often distin- 
guished from the higher as being duller, 
deeper, heavier, more mellow. 

2. A large number of Ss depended 
upon kinaesthetic sensations in the vocal 
organs. Some said that they could not 
tell whether the second tone was higher 
or lower until they reproduced the tone, 
either audibly or mentally. One adult 
who had failed to distinguish a differ- 
ence below 20 ~ tried humming the 
tones. He immediately reduced his 
threshold to 8 ~ and subsequently to 
2™~. 

3. A variety of other kinaesthetic sen- 
sations were reported, e.g., a tendency to 
move up and down with the tones, to 
breathe more deeply for the lower tone, 
etc., but in most instances, auditory and 
kinaesthetic sensations were combined 
into a single experience. 

4. Many Ss reported carrying over an 
auditory image of the first tone for com- 
parison with the second. Visual imagery 
included localization in space with the 
higher tone usually imaged above the 
lower. Some referred the tone to a par- 
ticular musical instrument and thought 
of how they would play the higher and 
lower tones. 

5. Some Ss listened to the beginning of 
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the tones, others to the end and about 
half of the Ss reported that they listened 
to the middle portion of the tones. Being 
set for a definite portion of the tone 
seemed to lead to more rapid judgments 
and, when brought under control, this 
seemed to favor improvement. 

6. It was reported by some Ss that the 
closest attention was required for suc- 
cessful discrimination. Others, however, 
found that this caused nervous strain 
which led to mistakes. Smith found this 
to be true in his own case and one of 
his Ss (T'FV) reported: “Much depends 
upon my attitude. If I hold myself in a 
passive attitude and answer with ease, in 
a reflex way, I am quite sure to be cor- 
rect in my judgment; but if I get the 
attitude of strict attention, I cannot do 
so well. If I can keep in a state of relaxa- 
tion, I experience no difficulty in giving 
the judgments” (p. 91). 

7. As skill in pitch discrimination de- 
veloped, all of the above factors usually 
tended to become mechanized and Ss be- 
gan to grasp the interval as a whole with 
no awareness of the factors which entered 
into the judgment. 

Although Smith, following Seashore, 
characterized the factors which impeded 
maximal performance as “cognitive,” 
they seem more consistent with R. H. 
Seashore’s work methods hypothesis. Ap- 
parently the factors which hindered 
optimal discrimination were not merely 
distraction, failure to.understand instruc- 
tions, lack of good will, etc., for analysis 
of verbal reports of Ss showed that there 
were other factors of importance, viz., 
learning to reproduce the tones vocally 
or subvocally; utilizing auditory or 


kinaesthetic associations; sharpening of 
imagery; learning the optimal adjust- 
ment of attention, etc. The data also 
indicate that whatever the factors may 


have been which prevented the immedi- 
ate disclosure of the “physiological 
limit,” they were not overcome by simple 
retesting, for many of Smith’s Ss con- 
tinued to improve even up to the twelfth 
test.?? 

E. H. Cameron. This experiment (1), 
reported in 1917, was concerned in part 
with the effects of practice in singing a 
tone of a certain pitch on ability to dis- 
criminate (1) tones at the same pitch 
level (2) tones at a different pitch level. 
The six psychologists who served as Ss 
all received pre-training and post-train- 
ing tests in pitch discrimination at two 
frequency levels, 100 ~ and 225 ~. In 
addition, Ss were given pre-training and 
post-training tests of their accuracy in 
vocal reproduction of these same two 
frequencies. 

For the tests of pitch discrimination, 
the following method was used: Four 
tuning forks were employed—two stand- 
ard forks with frequencies of 100 ~ and 
225 ~ respectively and two comparison 
forks fitted with adjustable weights.’ 
The forks were electrically excited, the 
sounds reaching Ss in another room 
through a telephone arrangement. Judg- 
ments were classified as (1) higher; (2) 
lower; (3) same or doubtful. Two pe- 
riods of about 20 minutes.each were 
allowed for adaptation before any re- 
sponses were recorded. For each S$ the 
daily threshold was the smallest differ- 
ence for which five successive correct 
judgments were given and the final 
threshold was the average of five such 
daily thresholds for different days. 

No direct coaching in pitch discrimi- 


* Vide p. 8, this paper. 

* Qualitative differences are almost inevitable 
in forks of this kind (17) and these admittedly 
constituted a source of error in this experi- 
ment. 
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nation was given, but several months of 
daily practice in vocal matching of a 
tonal stimulus intervened between the 
initial and final tests. Three of the Ss— 
M, R and My—were given practice in 
singing the 100 ~ tone, while the other 
three—A, F and Ay—were practiced on 
the 225 ~ tone. Twenty trials were made 
daily, making a total of approximately 
1000 attempts for each S. Graphic rec- 
ords were made of these sung tones. After 
this rather intensive practice, it was 
found that four of the Ss, F, Ay, M and 
R., succeeded in greatly reducing their 
average error in vocal matching of the 
practiced tones. For these Ss there was 
little evidence of transfer to accuracy in 
singing the unpracticed tone, however. 
Three of them reduced their error 
slightly but one made a poorer record. 
Of the other two remaining Ss, one did 
not succeed at all in approximating the 
standard and the other was erratic, 
matching the standard only when he 
sang with the tuning fork sounding. 
At the conclusion of this vocal prac- 
tice, Ss were retested in pitch discrimi- 
nation. It was found that the four Ss 
who had reduced their errors in vocal re- 
production of a tone also achieved lower 
thresholds in discrimination of tones at 
the same frequency level at which their 
singing practice had been given: 


pre-training post-training 


S threshold threshold 
F 2.2~ lil~ 
Ay 2.2 ~ 1.3 ~ 
M 1.8 ~ 0.6 ~ 
R 26 ~ 14~ 


At the unpracticed level, however, the 
thresholds of discrimination for these 
same Ss changed very little: 


pre-training post-training 


S threshold threshold 
F 2.6 ~ 2.4 ~ 
Ay 2.1~ 2.0 ~ 
M 1.4™~ 1.8 ~ 


R 1.3™ 1.2~ 
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In the case of the other two Ss who had 
made no real progress in matching tones, 
post-training thresholds remained about 
the same as pre-training thresholds at 
both the 100 ~ and the 225 ~ standards. 

To summarize: Those Ss who im.- 
proved in accuracy of singing also im- 
proved in pitch discrimination at the 
same standard frequency, while those 
wno did not improve in singing accuracy 
did not improve in pitch discrimination 
either. But even the Ss who improved in 
accuracy of both intonation and discrimi- 
nation at one frequency level did not 
significantly transfer this improvement 
to intonation or discrimination of tones 
at the other frequency level. 

Cameron's investigation sheds some 
light on the problem of the cognitive 
limit. The six Ss in this study were all 
trained psychologists for whom such cog- 
nitive obstacles as lack of application, 
failure to understand instructions, dis- 
traction, poor motivation, etc., would 
surely be at a minimum. Moreover, Cam- 
eron allowed two 20-minute periods of 
practice before taking records. It may be 
assumed further that if cognitive obsta- 
cles were present, they would have op- 
erated to just as great a degree at the 
level at which no singing practice was 
given as at the practiced level, Cameron's 
results show, however, that when there 
was substantial improvement, it occurred 
only at the practiced level and did not 
transfer to the unpracticed level. 

Taking issue with Seashore, Cameron 
ascribed improvement in discrimination 
to the practice in singing rather than to 
adaptation, interest, attention or other 
similar cognitive factors. He suggested 
that even such a relatively simple process 
as sensory discrimination of tones de- 
pended upon the “organic unity” of mo- 
tor and sensory factors and concluded 
that .. . “With the development of more 
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precise and unvarying modes of response 
to one tone, there arises a greater keen- 
ness in discriminating that tone from all 
others” (p. 179). 

Cameron's results imply that for im- 
provement to take place throughout the 
tonal range, it may be necessary to prac- 
tice motor reproduction of tonal stimuli 
over a similarly wide range. Since indi- 
viduals are so limited vocally, such prac- 
tice might be given by permitting Ss to 
manipulate some instrument with varia- 
ble pitch. Moreover, with the aid of 
modern apparatus, such as the Conn 
Chromatic Stroboscope (47), Ss could 
readily obtain a visual check on the ac- 
curacy of their own intonation. It is possi- 
ble that this would prove a more effec- 
tive training procedure, since Ss could 
tell at a glance both the direction and 
the extent of their deviation from the 
standard tone. 

M. Wolner and M. Wolner and W. H. 
Pyle. Wolner’s experiment, conducted in 
1932 (39, 40), is a study of the effects of 
intensive and diversified training upon 
the singing ability and the pitch discrimi- 
nation of seven children with extraordi- 
nary initial deficiency in singing and in 
perceiving pitch differences. These Ss 
were selected by eliminating all but the 
seven most extreme cases from among a 
larger group of pitch-deficient children. 
None of these seven Ss could sing al- 
though they had all been in music classes 
since the first grade and were in grades 
5, 6 and 7 at the time of the experiment; 
they could not discriminate piano tones 
even when the differences were as large 
as a fifth or an octave; they were un- 
able to distinguish tuning fork differ- 
ences as large as 30 ~ at a standard 
of 435 ~. 

The training took several forms. Ver- 
bal assistance was given by E in his at- 


tempt to define pitch, differentiating it 


from loudness, duration and timbre; in 
his use of the analogy of a ladder and a 
musical scale as an aid to visual imagery; 
in his suggestion to Ss that they think 
of tones as one would think of a problem. 
Remedial training with the piano con- 
sisted of (1) vocal reproduction of tones 
played on the piano, at first single tones, 
but later short sequences and, as skill 
developed, diatonic and chromatic scales 
and intervals; (2) drill in the discrimina- 
tion of intervals, reverting to singing 
methods when wrong answers were given. 
Wolner also employed tuning forks for 
portions of his training. A standard fork 
of 435 ~ was used with comparison forks 
which were higher than the standard by 
30, 23, 17, 12, 8, 5, 3, 2, 1 and 0.5 ~. 
When the three largest increments were 
played, the children were asked to re- 
produce the tones vocally, sometimes 
singing the words “low” and “high” for 
the lower and higher tuning fork tones. 
The training was given individually, 
each child receiving 20 minutes of train- 
ing and testing each morning, five days 
a week for 81 days—an average of sixteen 
hours, Great patience and perseverance 
were reported necessary, particularly in 
the early weeks of training. 

In the tests with tuning forks, Wolner 
struck each fork with a mallet and held 
it to a resonator for two seconds, allow- 
ing an interval of one second between the 
two tones of a pair. The “standard of per- 
fection” used was two sets of ten succes- 
sive correct responses. This was termed 
“achieving” an increment.?® 

After training, all seven of the Ss im- 
proved remarkably in singing ability° 

* According to the Wolner thesis (39), the 
criterion for “passing” the tuning fork tests was 
100% correct answers in two sets of ten trials. 
According to the article by Wolner and Pyle 


(40), however, this criterion was 100% correct 
answers in only ten trials. 


*One child succeeded in singing, without 
pitch deficiency, major and minor scales, chro- 
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and succeeded in discriminating without 
error all piano intervals, including semi- 
tones, over a four-octave range. Four of 
the Ss “achieved” all tuning fork incre- 
ments from the largest difference of 30 ~ 
down to the smallest of 0.5 ~. With the 
same criterion for “passing” a test, viz., 
two sets of ten successive correct judg- 
ments, one of the three remaining Ss suc- 
ceeded with pitch differences from 30 ~ 
to 2 ~, while the other two “achieved”’ 
increments of 3 ~ and 8 ~ respective- 
ly.22 

For most of the Ss, the number of tests 
and the amount of training time neces- 
sary for “achieving” an _ increment 
seemed to conform to patterns often 
found in experiments on learning of 
skills. The greatest difficulty was fre- 
quently encountered with the 30 ~ and 
the 23 ~ increments. Once these were 
mastered, however, a “spurt’’ of improve- 
ment followed which extended for several 
more difficult increments, only to be fol- 
lowed by another period of seemingly ar- 
rested progress at an increment which re- 
quired another delay before it could be 
mastered. ‘Thereafter, however, more 
and more difficult increments were apt 
to be “achieved.” An account of J.P.’s 
progress illustrates this tendency (39, Pp. 


19): 


. it took him four weeks to conquer the 
go dv. fork. Following this, he passed the 23 
dv., 17 dv., 12 dv., and 8 v., forks with com- 
parative ease. Upon reaching the 5 dv. fork, 
he experienced slight difficulty. After a week 


matics, intervals, tones picked at random and 
several songs with words; another learned to 
sing scales, intervals and the tune of a song 
without words; two children were able to sing 
scales and intervals; three sang scales with great 
improvement, but not perfectly, 

“The S who “achieved” the 8 ~ increment 
according to the Wolner thesis (39) is' reported 
in the Wolner-Pyle article (40) to have achieved” 
a5 ~ increment. 
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of training, he passed it and then went to the 
3 dv. fork, on which he remained two weeks. 
From this he proceeded to the 2 dv. fork, 
and remained at it for a whole week. Here he 
had a little trouble. In both the g dv. and 
2 dv. forks, the influence of intensity was 
markedly apparent. Upon completing the 2 
dv. fork test successfully, he next advanced 
to the 1 dv. and .5 dv. forks respectively, 
which he achieved without effort. 


It was concluded that (1) the pitch 
deficiency of these seven children was 
due to some failure in method rather 
than to any anatomical defect of the 
inner ear or any neural derangement; (2) 
defective pitch discrimination was re- 
mediable through systematic and ad- 
justed instruction and practice; (3) most 
pitch-deficient children can probably be 
trained to distinguish pitch with con- 
siderable accuracy. 

The advantages of individual training 
over group training are clearly brought 
out in this study. In the handling of 
groups, the training may be given at 
levels which are too easy for some and too 
difficult for others. In the individual 
method, however, the chances for effec- 
tiveness are greater, since Ss can be 
trained at any one time on that incre- 
ment at which the training is deemed 
most efficient. As Wolner indicates, there 
is no point in commencing training 
with a 30 ~ increment when Ss cannot 
discriminate a difference of an octave. 
Individual differences in response to 
method or changes in method constitute 
another factor which is best met by indi- 
vidual training. Wolner has suggested 
that constant “changes, innovations, 
variations, and shifts’’ were necessary for 
the success of the experiment (39, p. 44). 
Moreover, in working with an individ- 
ual, E can adapt to his particular re- 
quirement the amount of time needed 
by S to reach a certain level of proficiency 
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and can add more difficult increments 
to the training procedures when and 
only when the larger increments are 
mastered. In short, if training is to be 
properly remedial, it should take cog- 
nizance of the unique problems pre- 
sented by each individual. 

In considering the educational impli- 
cations of this study, it should be noted 
that the time factor may be very im- 
portant. A pitch-deficient individual may 
not be able to discriminate a difference 
of 30 ~ after a few hours or even a few 
days of training, but may require months 
before the training becomes effective. 
Even after 81 days of training, Wolner 
was not certain that he had reached the 
“physiological limit.” On the contrary, 
it was believed that the three poorest 
Ss might have improved still further if 
the experiment had been prolonged. 

Consistent with the Cameron investiga- 
tion, it appears probable that in effective 
remedial training, § is given ample op- 
portunity for active experience in deal- 
ing with the stimuli. Mere verbal ex- 
planations and even a long period of 
listening may not be adequate to effect 
improvement, while extended training 
in vocal reproduction of tones may be 
highly effective. Wolner and Pyle _be- 
lieve that this singing experience 
broadens the pupil’s conceptions of high 
and low pitch to the extent that he feels 
the muscles of his vocal organs tighten- 
ing or relaxing. This process, they be- 
lieve, allows the pupil to demonstrate to 
himself in a practical way the meaning 
of pitch differences. 

The following modifications and ex- 
tensions of this study might be suggested: 
(1) more precise control of the test 
stimuli by the use of other apparatus or 
a standardized test (manually excited 
tuning forks are known to present nu- 


merous sources of error); (2) employment 
of a more reliable criterion of achieve- 
ment; (3) determination of the perma- 
nence of the improvement; (4) deter- 
mination of the degree to which improve- 
ment might transfer to other frequency 
levels and other types of tonal stimuli; 
(5) a similar experiment conducted on 
adult Ss. 

R. H. Seashore. The Ss in this experi- 
ment (29, 30) were twelve adults who 
were selected because of their poor show- 
ing on two consecutive administrations 
of the 1919 form of the recorded Sea- 
shore pitch test. The averages of these 
two test scores ranged from 58 to 68, 
equivalent to centile ranks of 12 or less. 
After individual training, nine of these 
Ss were given two retests. Initial and 
final pitch discrimination tests were also 
given with a beat-frequency oscillator. 

The oscillator, used in connection with 
a dynamic speaker, was employed in the 
training, which was given in weekly pe- 
riods of 45 minutes. The time devoted to 
the training ranged from 3 to g hours, 
with an average of 5.6 hours. The stand- 
ard frequency was the same as that used 
in the Seashore test (435 ~) and the 
general technique was also similar. 
Training procedure included (1) dem- 
onstrations on easily noticeable dif- 
erences with knowledge of what was to 
come each time and (2) informing S each 
time he made a judgment as to whether 
it was right or wrong. After the first 
period, most of the time was spent in 
practice slightly below the most recently 
determined threshold, i.e., at what was 
thought to be the most efficient level for 
each § at any given time. 

The results may be considered in terms 
of (1) initial and final thresholds in the 
oscillator tests (75% correct judgments 
on at least 50 trials) and (2) initial and 
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final centile ranks in the Seashore pitch 
test. In the oscillator tests, the mean 
threshold dropped from 9.2 ~ to 4.6 ~. 
Ten of the twelve Ss improved in these 
tests and seven of them achieved post- 
training thresholds of 3 ~ or less.”* All 
of the nine Ss who took the final Sea- 
shore tests improved. While the average 
initial rank for two testings was only 6.6, 
the average rank in the two final testings 
was 45, with three of the Ss well above 
the median for the adult population.” 

On the basis of these results, it appears 
that in many instances the pitch discrim- 
ination of seemingly _ pitch-deficient 
adults is improvable with relatively little 
training. A longer period and a greater 
variety of training methods might have 
resulted in still further improvement. 
These results are significant, however, 
in pointing out the possibilities. 

From this study it appears that train- 
ing given with one type of source (oscil- 
lator) transferred effectively to another 
type (recorded tuning fork tones) at the 
same standard frequency. A few inci- 
dental experiments with the oscillator 
seemed to indicate that there might be 
some transfer to adjacent tonal regions, 
but no formal quantitative proof along 
these lines was reported. 

R. H. Seashore has suggested that an- 
other experiment be performed in which 
suggestions for improving work methods 
be used as training devices: ‘“The crucial 
experiment will be to determine whether 
individuals who are instructed in su- 
perior work methods can significantly im- 
prove their own thresholds” (g0, p. 129). 

A, A. Capurso. The major problem in 


2 Initial thresholds were as follows: 29, 23, 8, 
8, 8, 8, 8, 8, 5. 5, 3 and 3 ~. Final thresholds 
for the same individuals respectively were 17, 
0.5, 8, 5, 5» 3, 3 3» 3, 1,5 and 2~. ; 

3 Initial ranks were 12, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4,'4 and 4. 
For the same individuals, final ranks respectively 
increased to 29, 48, 11, 81, 91, 70, 40, 19 and 17. 
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Capurso’s experiment (2, 3) was to de- 
termine whether an “associative tech- 
nique” might prove effective as a means 
of improving pitch and interval discrim- 
ination. In one portion of this experi- 
ment, seven experimental Ss and six 
control Ss participated. These individ- 
uals were selected from a group of 58 
adult music students on the basis of 
their scores in one administration of the 
Seashore pitch test (1919 form). Of the 
thirteen individuals selected, the seven 
highest had scores ranging from 87 to 
g2, while the six lowest ranged from 50 
to 84. Four high cases and three low 
cases were chosen for the experimental 
group, leaving three high and three low 
Ss for a control group. 

The experimental Ss received an 
average of 10.5 hours of individual train- 
ing distributed in 30-minute periods on 
alternate days of the week and extending 
over a period of seven weeks. This train- 
ing consisted of drill in interval recog- 
nition and in pitch discrimination. In- 
tervals of fifths, fourths, thirds, etc. were 
played on the piano and Ss were asked 
to form an association with some other 
auditory stimulus or with some “mood 
word.” While fifths were played, Ss tried 
to associate the auditory effect of the in- 
terval with the ringing of chimes or 
church bells. The bugle-call “Taps” was 
associated with fourths. For certain other 
intervals, Ss were encouraged to form an 
association between the sound of the in- 
terval and a “mood word” such as “tu- 
mult,” “longing,” “comfort,” etc. The 
technical musical names for the intervals 
were later substituted for these first 
associations. 

After this drill in interval recognition, 
Capurso’s Ss were trained in discrimina- 
tion of tuning fork tones, No indication 
is given, however, of the amount of time 
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allotted to this type of training. Tuning 
forks of similar frequencies to those in 
the Seashore test were used, but Capurso 
altered the Seashore method in the fol- 
lowing two respects: (1) the differences in 
pitch were achieved by using various 
combinations of tuning forks, e.g., a tone 
of 465 ~ might be followed by another 
of 435-5 ~ while in the next trial a tone 
of 436 ~ might be followed by a com- 
parison tone of 458 ~ etc.; (2) instead of 
asking Ss to tell whether the second tone 
was higher or lower than the first, as in 
the Seashore test, Capurso asked for a 
judgment as to which of the two tones 
was higher. During the training, Ss were 
informed as to the correctness of their 
responses. 

A retest with the Seashore record fol- 
lowed the seven weeks of training. Raw 
scores and centile ranks for the seven ex- 
perimental Ss and the six control Ss are 
shown in Table 4 (modified from 2, p. 
816). 


TABLE 4 


Scores and ranks of Capurso’s experimental and 
control Ss before and after training 








Scores Ranks 
S Beofre After Before After 





Exper. 

I 92 92 99 99 

2 go 89 96 94 

3 88 go gI 98 

4 88 gI QI 96 

5 77 86 32 81 

6 73 78 21 36 

7 5° go 3 96 
Mean 79.7 88.0 61.9 85.7 

Control 

I 88 88 gI QI 

2 87 88 87 QI 

3 87 82 87 56 

4 84 84 70 70 

5 77 81 32 50 

6 74 73 23 21 
Mean 82.8 82.7 65.0 63.2 





While five of the seven experimental Ss 
improved, only two of the control Ss 


showed gains. The experimental group 
as a whole gained an average of 8.3 raw 
score points and about 24 centile points, 
while the control group made about the 
same average in the retest as in the 
initial test. 

It should be noted, however, that 
omission of the rather spectacular results 
for the experimental S whose score in- 


creased from 50 to go, lowers the average: 


gain for the other six experimental Ss 
to only 3.0 raw score points and changes 
the average centile rank in the post-train- 
ing test only about 12, rather than 24, 
points, Other factors which should be 
considered in interpreting this portion of 
Capurso’s experiment are the following: 
(1) there are really only three Ss whose 
results are significant in the present prob- 
lem, for the control Ss received no train- 
ing and four of the experimental Ss were 
either in or very close to the highest 
decile: of the adult population even be- 
fore the training was begun; (2) the fail- 
ure to give a pre-training retest, par- 
ticularly to Ss who had low scores in the 
initial test, tends to diminish the signifi- 
cance of the results, for the reliability 
of low scores in a first testing is known 
to be doubtful; (3) from an empirical 
point of view, training in the recognition 
of intervals of fifths, fourths, thirds, or 
even of minor seconds, seems somewhat 
remote from the very fine discrimina- 
tions required in at least half of the 
trials in the Seashore test. 

The second portion of Capurso’s ex- 
periment deals with two Ss who received 
training over a six-month period. Each 
of these Ss was given five testings with 
the Seashore record. The second test fol- 
lowed the forming of associations for 
fifths, fourths and sixths; the third test 
was given after Ss had formed their asso- 
ciations for the remainder of the inter- 
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vals; the fourth test followed that portion 
of the training in which technical mu- 
sical names were substituted for the first 
associations; the fifth test followed an in- 
terval of training with tuning forks. 

For one of the Ss, progressive scores 
in the five Seashore testings were 53, 68, 
61, 68 and 71. Although this increase in 
raw score appears significant, it should be 
noted that equivalent centile ranks re- 
mained sub-average at 3, 12, 5, 12 and 17. 
Capurso suggested that diversion of in- 
terests and low motivation may have been 
responsible for the absence of more sig- 
nificant improvement. 

The second S in this portion of the ex- 
periment showed more marked devel- 
opment. Scores in the five tests were 
62, 80, 88, 87 and 89 with equivalent 
centile ranks of 6, 45, 91, 87 and g4—a 
change by stages from the lowest decile 
to the highest. Capurso reported that 
prior to training, this S had never been 
able to match tones’ vocally, but that 
after the third test she succeeded in 
doing so without difficulty and even 
learned to sing an ascending and descend- 
ing scale without the aid of the piano.** 

E. Connette. During a five-day period, 
Connette (4) gave individual practice in 
pitch discrimination to 23 adults, in- 
forming them as to the correctness of 


* Following is an excerpt from this S’s verbal 
report (2, p. 26): “When I practiced [violin] I 
would become discouraged and would give up 
in utter despair. Many people who play a little 
do not realize when they are wrong. And in 
my case, people would have to tell me when I 
was not playing correctly. But I was uncertain 
as to just what to do. If, for instance, I played 
a tone on the violin and tried to compare 
it on the piano, I could not tell whether they 
were the same or not. It seems I could not hear 
the tone at all; to me it was just a blank sound. 

. When I came to the University, I was 
ashamed to say I had been taking lessons for so 
long a time and had accomplished so little. .. . 
Now, having had some training in pitch, I am 
beginning tc hear the tones and am being [sic] 
able to discriminate especially well in the low 
register which was originally the harder for me 
to hear,” | 
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their responses. A standard tuning fork 
of 440 ~ was used with comparison forks 
which were higher than the standard 
by 30, 17, 5, 2, 1 and 0.5 ~ respectively. 
The forks were manually excited and 
each tone was allowed to sound for 
approximately 5 seconds. During each of 
the half-hour sittings, Ss heard each pair 
of stimuli 15 times, responding “higher” 
or “lower” after hearing the second tone. 
Immediately after the response, S was 
told whether it was correct or incorrect. 

The group thresholds for the five days 
were: 7.33 ~, 6.51 ~, 5.25 ~, 5.20 ~ and 
3.77 ~. The Ss who were in the upper 
half of the distribution on the first day 
made a 29% improvement, reducing 
their average threshold from 2.28 ~ to 
1.62 ~. The Ss who were in the lower 
half of the distribution made a 58% 
improvement, reducing their average 
threshold from 12.69 ~ to 5.44 ~. In 20 
of the 2g cases, the final thresholds were 
lower than the initial thresholds. Since 
the other three Ss had initial thresholds 
of less than 1 ~, their thresholds de- 
pended on so few trials that Connette 
regarded them as “doubtful cases.” 

Connette concludes from his data that 
it is evidently impossible to classify indi- 
viduals permanently on the basis of a 
half-hour test. “Under favorable condi- 
tions,” he says, “training effect is large 
and the individual in the poorest class 
originally may gradually move up to the 
best class in a week’s time” (p. 529). 

The validity of the distinction between 
the physiological and the cognitive 
threshold is questioned by Connette on 
the grounds that 


. .. The physiological threshold as a general 
limit of attainment is too broad a generali- 
zation from a single kind of experimental 
procedure. Even within one experimental 
situation there would seem to be no reason 
for assuming that learning approaches a limit 
in any kind of performance until that fact is 
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demonstrated adequately. It is so seldom 
possible to say with certainty that a limit 
has been measured in a series of experiments 
that... the concept seems of doubtful utility. 
If this is abandoned, there is no further use 
for the term ‘cognitive threshold’ either, as 
its Main connotation is simply ‘non-physiolo- 
gical.’ (p. 531). 

The “physiological limit” is regarded by 
Connette as “a function of a particular 
learning situation” and he holds that a 
new “limit” may result from a longer 
training series or another sort of pro- 
cedure. He sees no cogent reason for 
regarding a non-improvable threshold as 
“limited by the characteristics of the re- 
ceptor organ rather than by the condi- 
tions of any other parts of the system in- 
volved,” and he is not convinced, he 
says, that the cognitive factors are the 
only ones which are subject to modifi- 
cation. 

The following observations seem per- 
tinent in evaluating the contribution of 
this research to the general problem: (1) 
when manually excited tuning forks are 
employed for pitch discrimination tests, 
the possibility that Ss may discover cues, 
such as localization, timbre, intensity, 
etc., cannot be disregarded; (2) consider- 
able improvement was shown by the 
group as a whole, but individual differ- 
ences were not eliminated (the average 
threshold for the initially inferior Ss re- 
mained poorer after training than that 
of the initially superior Ss before train- 
ing); (3) the time allotted to the training 
was extremely brief and the training 
technique was very limited; (4) Con- 
nette’s conclusions with respect to the 
“physiological limit” are consistent with 
R. H. Seashore’s “work methods” hy- 
pothesis. 

Summary of data. Following is a brief 
résumé of the results presented in the 
various studies reported under the head- 
ing of remedial training: 


1. After a short period of “drill and 
coaching,” Whipple’s one S improved 
greatly in the discrimination of tone- 
variator stimuli, but this improvement 
did not transfer to the discrimination of 
piano semitones. 

2. In Smith’s study of 54 adults, 47 
(87%) showed marked improvement after 
“explanation and illustration.” None of 
the 47 Ss had low thresholds (3 ~ or 
less) at the outset, but 28 of them 
attamed such thresholds after training. 
Similarly, the number of Ss with high 
thresholds (12 ~ or more) dropped from 
24 cases before training to only three 
cases after training. 

3. With 106 children, Smith found 
that after instruction in “distinguishing 
different tone qualities and forming 
right habits of attention,” the average 
threshold dropped from a value over 
17 ~ to approximately 10 ~ for the 
boys and 7 ~ for the girls. 

4. Of Cameron’s six adult Ss, four 
lowered their thresholds at the frequency 
level at which vocal practice was given 
from 2.2~ to 1.1 ~; from 2.2 ~ to 
1.3 ~; from 1.8 ~ to 0.6 ~ and from 
2.6 ~ to 1.4 ~ respectively. The other 
two Ss did not improve. None improved 
at the unpracticed level. 

5. All seven of the pitch-deficient chil- 
dren trained by Wolner improved. Be- 
fore training, the children were not only 
unable to discriminate a 30 ~ difference 
with tuning forks, but they were even 
unable to discriminate piano tunes. After 
diversified and ‘intensive individual 
training, four of the Ss “achieved” tun- 
ing fork differences of 0.5 ~ and the 
other three “achieved” differences of 2, 
3 and 8 ~ respectively. All of them 
learned to discriminate piano tones suc- 
cessfully. 

6. With twelve adults, R. H, Seashore 
found that after training with an oscil- 
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lator, thresholds in the tests given with 
the oscillator dropped from an average 
of 9.2 ~ to 4.6 ~. For nine of these Ss 
who completed the experiment, the 
average centile rank in the Seashore pitch 
test changed from 6.6 to 45. While all of 
the pre-training ranks were below 12, 
three of the nine Ss who participated in 
this portion of the experiment achieved 
post-training ranks of 70, 81 and 91 
respectively. 

7. Iwo of Capurso’s initially high ex- 
perimental Ss did not improve their 
Seashore pitch test scores, but the other 
five scored higher after training in inter- 
val recognition and pitch discrimination. 
The average score for all seven changed 
from 79,7 to 88.0 (equivalent ranks for 
these scores are approximately 62 and 
86). The three low Ss respectively had 
raw score increases from 77 to 86, from 
73 to 78 and from 50 to go with changes 
in centile ranks from 32 to 81, from 21 
to 36 and from g to 96. The control 
group did not show improvement. 

8. After six weeks of training, prin- 
cipally in interval recognition, one of 
Capurso’s special Ss gradually increased 
her score in the Seashore pitch test from 
62 to 89, equivalent to a change in cen- 
tile rank from 6 to 94. The other speciai 
S changed his score from 53 to 71, but 
equivalent ranks of 3 and 17 make this 
change seem less significant. 

g. After five half-hour periods of being 
informed as to the correctness of their 
responses, the average threshold for the 
23 adults in Connette’s study was re- 
duced from 7.33 ~ to 3.77 ~. Three 
initially superior Ss did not lower their 
thresholds. , 

Evidence of improvement in pitch dis- 
crimination may be found in every in- 
vestigation reported above. Although 
training did not eradicate individual dif- 

) 
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ferences and there were instances in 
which no improvement occurred, in 
general the data show reduction in the 
range of differences and a shift to a 
better level of performance. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


The following implications from the 
research literature seem _ pertinent in 
planning future investigations: 

1. Selection of Ss. The pre-training 
status of Ss would be an important con- 
sideration in a crucial experiment. To 
lessen the possible presence of cognitive 
factors, it would seem preferable to se- 
lect as Ss intelligent adults, who although 
they seem to possess a comprehension of 
the nature of pitch, make a poor record 
in a pitch discrimination test even when 
a retest is administered. If, in addition, 
Ss are attentive, highly motivated and 
practiced in test routine, the sample 
would seem even more desirable for an 
experiment along these lines, There 
would be no point in using Ss with high 
initial test scores, as there would be no 
opportunity for them to reveal improve- 
ment if it occurred. 

2. Number of Ss. The larger the group 
and the more intensive the training, the 
more reliable the results are likely to be. 
If, however, there must be a choice be- 
tween a small group which can be given 
intensive individual training and a large 
group which can be given only superfi- 
cial training, the former would certainly 
seem preferable. 

3. A pre-training retest is important. 
Although initially pitch-deficient Ss are 
desirable for an experiment of this type, 
such deficiency should in all cases be 
verified by a retest. Seashore has recom- 
mended this, and no investigation of 
improvability can be regarded as crucial 
if the retest is omitted. The most suitable 
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Ss are individuals whose scores remain 
low even after retesting, for the second 
test would presumably eliminate or 
greatly reduce the conventional cognitive 
factors. Moreover, in a practical situa- 
tion, it would be this retest score which 
would form the basis for guidance. 

4. Sound source in the tests. The guid- 
ing principles in the selection of the 
sound source are (a) accuracy and (b) 
constancy of all variables other than 
pitch. Ideally the sound stimuli would 
be pure tones of uniform intensity and 
duration, produced in some manner 
which eliminated all extraneous cues 
such as localization, noises from impact 
and damping, etc. Automatic production 
of the stimuli seems preferable. Al- 
though phonograph recordings for pitch 
discrimination tests are admittedly a 
makeshift, (26, pp. 307-308) the chief 
advantage in the use of a standardized 
test is that scores and ranks are used for 
guidance purposes and the data might 
therefore have important practical appli- 
cations and implications. 

5. Time allotted to training. With due 
caution as to the possibility of fatigue or 
monotony, the greater the aggregate num- 
ber of hours and the longer the period 
over which the training is spread, the more 
crucial the experiment is likely to be. 

6. Training procedures. The procedures 
should be sufficiently diversified to make 
them remedial for as many Ss as pos- 
sible. It may be inferred from the litera- 
ture that motor factors, manifested, for 
example, in vocal reproduction of tones, 
are important, at least for some Ss and 
at a certain stage in the training. The 
Tonoscope (18) or the Conn Chromatic 
Stroboscope (47) would seem to possess 
considerable potential promise in this 
respect, for with the use of such appa- 


ratus Ss could obtain a visual check of 
their accuracy. An ideal experiment 
would probably provide opportunity for 
active motor experience, preferably vo- 
cal or possibly manipulative, coupled 
with the aid afforded by the use of the 
stroboscope, In experiments along these 
lines, the training should be given indi- 
vidually and preferably under the super- 
vision of an individual who is trained in 
both music and psychological experi- 
mentation. 

7. Quantitative factors. (a) Data ex- 
pressed solely in terms of central tend- 
ency often obscure highly significant 
changes, particularly if the group is com- 
prised of many initially proficient Ss. 
(b) The basis for measuring improve- 
ment should be reliable and achievement 
should be based on an adequate num- 
ber of trials. (c) Investigators have not 
used statistical techniques which would 
have subjected their data to critical tests 
of significance. The application of criti- 
cal ratios or of the ¢ test would seem 
advisable. 

8. The problem of transfer. Seashore’s 
implicit assumption of group factors in 
pitch discrimination has not been ade- 
quately explored. The transferability of 
the effects of training should be further 
investigated along with further research 
on the immediate problem of improva- 
bility. 

g. Qualitative aspects. If pitch dis- 
crimination is improvable, it is impor- 
tant to inquire into the nature of the 
modifications which take place as Ss be- 
come more proficient. Careful qualitative 
analysis may lead to a clearer definition 
of superior work methods in pitch dis- 
crimination and to a better understand- 
ing of the limiting factors which block 
successful discrimination. 
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III. OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURE IN THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


OBJECTIVES 


HE PRINCIPAL purposes of the present 
¢ pee were (1) to ascertain 
whether intensive training at one fre- 
quency level would improve pitch dis- 
crimination at the same level and (g) to 
determine whether, if there were im- 
provement, it would transfer to pitch 
discrimination at other frequency levels. 


PLAN OF THE EXPERI}‘ENT 


Throughout the experiment, an at- 
tempt was made to adapt the procedures 
to the implications drawn from a re- 
view of the research literature.*> In brief 
outline, the plan of the investigation 
consisted of these steps: 

1. At the beginning of the semester, 
the following pitch discrimination tests 
were given to 16 Northwestern University 
students: (a) two administrations of the 
Seashore Pitch Discrimination ‘Test, 
Series B (standard frequency, 500 ~); 
(b) two administrations of the Wyatt 
Pitch Discrimination Test (standard fre- 
quency, 465.2 ~); (c) tests with an oscil- 
lator at standard frequencies of 250, 500 
and 1000 ~. 

2. The testing was followed by approxi- 
mately twelve 50-minute periods of indi- 
vidual training in both pitch intonation 
and pitch discrimination. With minor 
exceptions, this training was given at a 
standard frequency of 500 ~. Attention 
was centered upon diagnosis of indi- 
vidual difficulties and upon development 
of the best possible “work methods” for 
each S. ; 

3. Post-training retests, identical with 
the pre-training tests were given at the 
end of the semester. 





* Vide, p. 28-29. 
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SUBJECTS 

Since it was not feasible to give in- 
tensive training to a large number of 
cases, it seemed preferable to use a small 
number of Ss whose training could be ad- 
justed and individualized in accordance 
with their particular difficulties. The de- 
cision was further influenced by the fact 
that the ¢ test, a relatively new tech- 
nique for determining statistical signifi- 
cance when the sample is small (8, 10), 
could appropriately be applied to the 
data. Moreover, it was believed that if 
Statistically significant results were ob- 
tained with a small number of cases, cor- 
roboration by repetition with a larger 
group could follow in normal course. 

Sixteen Northwestern University stu- 
dents, ten women and six men, were se- 
lected as Ss. Seven of the students were 
enrolled in the School of Music and an- 
other, U.M., was a professional piano 
teacher who is classified with the music 
Ss even though she happened to be en- 
rolled in the College of Liberal Arts at 
the time. These eight Ss are described 
as the “music group,” while the other 
eight Ss constitute the “non-music 
group.” 

Although the music Ss were all fairly 
proficient in singing, practically all of the 
non-music Ss had experienced difficul- 
ties with pitch. B.H. reported that he 
had been excluded from grade school 
music classes because he could not carry 
a tune and that his singing was still “the 
point of many jokes;” D.L. said that he 
could not sing a melody if the person 
next to him was singing a harmony part; 
E.V., who had been told by a grade 
school teacher that she was a monotone 
and would never be able to carry a tune, 
wrote in reporting this, “I bowed my 
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head in childish embarrassment, never to 
sing again. . . . Even to this day I have 
not tried. ... Music means rhythm but 
has absolutely no melody or tone quality 
to me;” G.K. stated that she had never 
been able to carry a tune or stay on key 
and that she “always got lost in jumping 
from one note to another;” S.J. reported 
that his singing was “pretty bad” and 
that he was unable to carry a tune; never 
able to get on key, S.Jo. went through 
music classes merely moving his lips but 
never actually singing (he referred to 
himself as a “sparrow’’); S.M. unwittingly 
modulated several times in trying to sing 
a simple tune written in one key. 

Most of the Ss were low or mediocre 
initially in the Seashore and Wyatt tests 
and they did not improve significantly 
in pre-training retests. There was no rea- 
son to suspect that they were “cogni- 
tively” limited, however. They were all 
college students who had _ successfully 
passed stringent entrance requirements. 
None appeared to be handicapped by in- 
ability to understand instructions, poor 
application or low motivation, More- 
over, in the case of at least half of the Ss, 
the music group, a preliminary under- 
standing of the meaning of pitch and 
pitch differences may be assumed. 

The music Ss were motivated largely 
by a desire for self-betterment and at 
least two of the non-music Ss, who had 
voluntarily asked for permission to par- 
ticipate, were similarly motivated, The 
cooperation of the other six non-music Ss 
was promoted by excusing them from cer- 
tain requirements in one of their classes. 


TESTING PROCEDURES 


The following criteria were used to 
measure the effects of training: (1) scores 
and ranks in the revised Seashore Pitch 
Discrimination Test, Series B; (2) scores 


and ranks in the Wyatt Pitch Discrimina- 
tion Test; (3) percentage of error in tests 
given with an oscillator at standard fre- 
quencies of 250 ~, 500 ~ and 1000 ~. 
The tests and the apparatus used in the 
testing require brief description. 


Seashore Pitch Discrimination Test, 
Series B 


Description. This test is recorded on 
one face of a 12-inch record as.one of six 
tests which comprise the 1939 revision 
of the Seashore Measures (27, 28). The 
source of the stimuli used in the record- 
ing was a beat-frequency oscillator with 
an attached incremental frequency con- 
denser. This apparatus produced “‘essen- 
tially pure’ tones with their duration 
controlled by a tape-timing device and 
with the intensity held constant. The test 
consists of 50 pairs of tones with the 
second tone of each pair either higher or 
lower than the first. The score is the 
number of correct judgments. ‘The stand- 
ard tone is 500 ~ and increments of 8 ~, 
5~, 3~, 2~ and 1~ are presented 
in order of difficulty, ten trials at each 
level. ‘These increments represent a nar- 
rower range than is found in the original 
Seashore pitch test and a more difficult 
as well as a more restricted range than 
is found in the revised test, Series A. 
The B series is intended for musical 
groups and “selected individuals” and 
is recommended for use in musical or- 
ganizations, the music studio and the 
psychological laboratory. 

Standardization. The Series B pitch 
test was standardized on 1752 adults. 
Norms for the test have been expressed 
in ranks ranging from 1 to 10, a rank of 
1 representing the highest 10% of the 
population and the rank of 10 the lowest 
10%. These ranks are further convert- 
ible into ratings with a rank of 1 de- 
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scribed as “superior,” a rank of 2 as “‘ex- 
cellent,” ranks of 3 and 4 as “good,” 5 
and 6 as “average,” 7 and 8 as “low 
average” and g and 10 as “poor.” 

Reliability. The corrected split-half 
reliability coefficient for the Series B 
pitch test is stated by the authors (28) 
to be .78 + .og. Test-retest reliability has 
not been reported. 

The writer gave the Series B pitch 
test twice (24-hour interval) to two rela- 
tively homogeneous groups of music ma- 
jors at Northwestern University. Cor- 
rected split-half rs in the first testing 
were .61 + .04 and ..59 + .o4 (n = 116 
and 138). For the first group, mean 
scores in the two testings were 41.55 and 
42.10 with os of 3.88 and 3.80. For the 
second group, mean scores were 40.53 
and 41.10 with os of 3.88 and 3.80. ‘Test- 
retest rs for the two groups were .35 + 
06 and .g1 + .o5 (n = 112 and 1398). 

With respect to the relative meaning- 
fulness of split-half vs. test-retest methods 
of computing reliability, Farnsworth (6, 
p- 302) has concluded in favor of the for- 
mer, at least in connection with the 1919 
Measures. His reasons are as follows: (1) 
it is dificult to maintain interest in the 
retest; (2) cues may be noticed in the 
retest which were not noticed in the first 
test; (3) there may be a memory carry- 
over. Hazel Stanton (35, p. 32) has ob- 
served that in interpreting correlation 
values for the Seashore tests, we have 
been dependent upon interpretations of 
correlations as given for intelligence 
tests and other paper and pencil tests, 
but that there is no published interpre- 
tation of correlation for measurements 
in which the threshold of auditory dis- 
crimination is involved. She believes that 
correlations for these measures should be 
interpreted with some consideration of 
this factor. 
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An additional complication, observed 
earlier in the paper (p. g), might be 
that in tests of this type, the lowest Ss 
frequently improve: their scores in the 
retest, while the initially high Ss often 
score lower. This tendency might pro- 
duce fairly stable averages, but it would 
also contribute toward reducing the test- 
retest reliability. 

Validity. Investigators who have used 
correlation technique for estimating 
validity have generally reported low rs 
for the Seashore pitch test (13, 14). Sea- 
shore has repudiated most of these 
studies and has relied heavily upon the 
findings of Hazel Stanton (32), who 
found the tests useful in a practical way 
at the Eastman School of Music. Most 
of Seashore’s observations concerning the 
validity of his tests of pitch discrimina- 
tion are in the nature of an appeal to 
logic, however, The argument runs as 
follows: 

1. Pitch is essential to adequate mu- 
sical hearing because as the psychologi- 
cal correlates of one of the characteris- 
tics of the sound wave it is one of the 
four fundamental media through which 
music can be heard and performed. 

2. The pitch discrimination _ tests 
measure what they purport to measure 
because timbre, duration and loudness 
are kept constant and measured devia- 
tion in frequency is the only factor 
which varies. 

3. Good pitch discrimination is needed 
in order to hear and employ artistic de- 
viations from true pitch. 

4. Pitch is a “specific” and must be 
validated as such, i.e., against the role 
that pitch per se plays in the musical 
situation. Pitch discrimination _ tests 


should not be validated against the total 
or “omnibus” musical situation because 
too many other factors are involved. 
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5. Good pitch discrimination is not 
by itself predictive of musical success. It 
is one of many factors. 

6. When properly established, a low 
rating in pitch discrimination is signifi- 
cant and may be taken as predictive of 
corresponding difficulties in musical pur- 
suits. 
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7. Pitch discrimination is basic to a 
cluster of “variants and compounds,” 
sensory, imaginal, affective and motor. 

Procedure in administering the test. 
In the case of eleven of the Ss, both the 
first test and the retest were adminis- 
tered individually, but five of the non- 
music Ss were first tested along with other 





Fic. 1. The front of the instrument used in giving the Wyatt Test of Pitch Discrimination. (The 
front panels have been removed.) A, steel tuning bar; B, rubber-insulated pin; C, resonator: D, 
mallet; E, vacuum damper or bellows; F, damper felt; G, damper vacuum line; H, motor; I, 
quadruple vacuum pump; J, vacuum line; K, vacuum action rail or header; L, electro-magnet for 
tonal stimulus; M, electro-magnet for intensity test; N, vacuum action for mallet; O, vacuum pres- 


sure regulator valve; P, pneumatic. 
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members of a small psychology class, then 
retested individually. None of the Ss had 
any opportunity to hear the test during 
the training period. Post-training tests 
and retests were individually adminis- 
tered at the end of the semester. Each 
test. was preceded by a fairly lengthy 
period of demonstration and oral prac- 
tice. 

In addition to these test scores and 
ranks, there were available for six of the 
music Ss scores and ranks in a test and re- 
test taken 6-8 months prior to the begin- 
ning of the experiment as a part of the en- 
trance test program of the School of Mu- 
sic. Thus, before training was begun, ten 
of the Ss had taken the Seashore pitch 
test twice and six of the Ss had taken it 
four times. 


Wyatt Pitch Discrimination Test 


The development of a new test of pitch 
discrimination was begun in 1932. At this 
time both the Kwalwasser-Dykema Pitch 
Discrimination Test and the 1919 form 
of the Seashore Sense of Pitch Test 
seemed inadequate for precise measure- 
ment of adults majoring in music.*® The 
test and the instrument described below 
have been in use since 1933. 

Description, The front of the appa- 
ratus,?” illustrated in Fig. 1, shows 14 
steel tuning bars (A) mounted on reso- 
nators and struck with controlled in- 
tensity by felt-tipped rubber mallets (D). 
Dampers (E) provided at the top of each 
bar operate in synchronism with the mal- 
let action. At the instant the mallet 
strikes, the damper is lifted and when 
the action returns to normal, the damper 
is released. The motor (H) is practically 
inaudible, being doubly mounted in rub- 
ber. The fact that the vacuum pump (I) 


** Specific reasons for the inadequacy of these 
tests are enumerated in other papers (43, 44). 
* Built by J. C. Deagan, Inc., Chicago, |Ilinois. 
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is quadruple makes for smoothness of 
operation. From the main chamber of 
this pump, vacuum lines (J) extend to 
the vacuum action rails (K) which carry 
the electro-magnets (L and M) and serve 
the two banks of vacuum actions (N). A 
valve (O) permits regulation of the 
vacuum within a range of 15-60 inches 
of water gauge vacuum. The pneumatic 
action not only insures uniformity in the 
force of the blow, but’ permits variation 
in intensity. 

The back of the instrument illustrated 
in Fig. 2, contains two manual keyboards, 
one used in giving an intensity test (I) 
the other (A) used for manual demon- 
stration of different frequencies. In the 
actual test and also in the written prac- 
tice exercise, the instrument is operated 
automatically. One of the perforated rolls 
(M or E) is placed over the contact 
roller (D) and as it revolves, the perfora- 
tions permit small wire contacts (C) to 
touch the roller. This closes the appro- 
priate circuits. In actual operation, the 
instrument is closed and E merely presses 
a button on the outside of the instru- 
ment in order to start rotation of the 
roll. : 

The perforated rolls were cut in 
accordance with the following factors: 
the number of perforations governs the 
number of trials (the rolls used in this 
experiment each contained slots for 220 
stimuli); the lateral position of the per- 
foration determines the bar which is to 
be struck; the length of the slot controls 
the duration of the tone (each tone was 
sustained for one second before it was 


damped); the distance between the slots 
controls the time interval between tones 
(an interval of one second was allowed 
between the two tones of each trial and 
three seconds were allowed for the re- 
sponse); perforations appropriately in- 
serted bring the instrument to an auto- 
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Fic. 2. The back of the instrument used in giving the Wyatt Test of Pitch Discrimination. A, 
manual keyboard for the tonal stimuli; B, electric player device; C, wire contacts; D, contact roller; 
E, perforated roll; F, player motor; G, metal roll guard; H, hand adjustment for vacuum pressure 
regulator valve; I, manual keyboard for intensity test; J, water vacuum gauge; K, pilot light; L, 
switch; M, extra perforated rolls in storage compartment. 


matic stop (a brief pause was allowed 
after every 20 trials), 

The standard bar has a frequency of 
465.2 ~.78 This frequency was chosen ar- 
bitrarily, the only specifications im- 
posed being that the frequency be inter- 


* By cutting a different perforated roll, the 
standard can be changed to a ‘slightly higher 
frequency. 


mediate and that it be some tone other 
than “violin A” (in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility that musically trained Ss might 
have well-developed pitch memory for 
this particular tone). The comparison 
bars are higher by 18, 13, 9, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 
2.5, 2, 1.5, 1 and 0.5 ~ respectively. The 
test administered in this experiment has 
two equally difficult forms with ten trials 
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at each of the following increments: 13, 
7, 5) 4, 3, 2-5, 2, 1.5, 1 and 0.5 ~ making 
a total of 100 trials. In form A the most 
difficult increments occur in the middle 
of the test, while in Form B, every ten 
trials presents the entire range of difh- 
culties. 

A written practice exercise of ten trials 
follows a demonstration period in which 
E plays the manual keyboard (A in 
Fig. 2) and Ss recite the answers aloud. 
As in the Seashore test, the form of the 
response is “higher” or “lower.” ‘The 
score is the number of correct responses, 
maximum 100, 

Standardization. Two sets of norms 
are available, based on scores of 913 
adult music students and 252 adult non- 
music students respectively. To facili- 
tate comparison with the Seashore test, 
these ranks have also been expressed as 
deciles. 

Reliability. The correlation of odd- 
numbered and even-numbered items in 
the first test taken by 913 music majors 
was .83 + .o1 (corrected). Considering 
the homogeneity of the group, this seems 
adequate. For 213 of these cases, the 
test-retest reliability was .4g -+ .04.” 
Mean scores were 8g.1 and g1.5 with 
S.D.’s of 7.5 and 7.3. The time interval 
between the tests was one day. 

Validity. The Wyatt test has not been 
used for guidance and was not intended 
as a “capacity” test. It was designed as 
an ability test which could be used diag- 
nostically. In order to determine the 
validity of the test, the writer adminis- 
tered it to 33 musicians who were mem- 
bers of the orchestra and soloists at the 
National Broadcasting Company. The 
tests were given in the sound-proofed 
studios in which the musicians rehearsed 
and broadcast. Motivation was good with 


* For interpretation of the test-retest r for 
pitch discrimination tests, vide p. 32 this paper. 
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Ss taking the tests voluntarily and evinc- 
ing considerable interest in the appa- 
ratus and in their scores. Because of the 
time factor, the preliminary practice had 
to be reduced to a minimum and as a 
result, a few of the tests show some indi- 
cations of unreliability, e.g., an error at 
13 ~ or 7 ~ when no errors occurred at 
5» 4, 3, Or 2.5 ~. Despite this fact, the 
group showed negligible error at 13, 7, 5 
and 4 ~ (less than 1%) and a very small 
amount of error at 3 ~ and 2.5 ~ (less 
than 5%). At 2, 1.5, 1 and 0.5 ~, the 
error was approximately 9%, 19%, 30% 
and 34% for these four increments re- 
spectively. The threshold for the 33 mu- 
siclans as a group was between 1.0 and 
1.5 ~ and increments larger than 3 ~ 
were apparently so easy as to be prac- 
tically non-functional. In this group of 
professional musicians, six were violin- 
ists; four played viola, ‘cello or bass viol; 
13 played wind instruments; there were 
four pianists and three singers, a harpist, 
guitarist and choral director. The harpist 
and guitarist had scores of 94 and 93; the 
violinists had a mean score of 92.5; the 
singers scored go.7 on the average; the 
choral director had a score of go; players 
of wind instruments had a mean score 
of 89.5; players of viola, ’cello and bass 
viol came next with an average 88.8 and 
the pianists were the lowest in the group 
with an average score of 85.3. In the en- 
tire group, 22 of the 33 had scores which 
were better than the median of music 
majors at Northwestern University. Even 
though a longer time allowance for prac- 
tice might have improved the scores, 
those who were required in their work to 
“make their own pitch” actually did have 
higher mean scores than the pianists, who 
had the least need for great precision in 
pitch discrimination or intonation, 
Correlation of Seashore and Wyatt 
pitch tests. For 227 music majors, the 
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correlation between scores in the first ad- 
ministration of the Seashore Series B 
Pitch Discrimination Test and the Wyatt 
test was .33 + .04. Several factors may be 
responsible for the relatively low cor- 
relation; (1) the fact that the Seashore 
test covers a range of increments from 
8 ~ to 1 ~, while the Wyatt test covers 
a range from 13 ~ to 0.5 ~ with 50% 
of the test at increments smaller than 
3 ~; (2) the Seashore test is half as long 
as the Wyatt test; (3) the duration of the 
tones and the time interval between tones 
is not the same in the two tests; (4) the 
tonal stimuli in the Seashore test are re- 
corded oscillator tones, while the Wyatt 
test is given by means of tuning bars; 
(5) the Wyatt test was preceded by both 
oral and written practice, but only the 
former type was given for the Seashore 
test. 

Procedure in administering the test. 
As in the case of the Seashore test, ten 
of the Ss had two pre-training administra- 
tions of the Wyatt test, while six of the 
Ss had four testings, the first two 6-18 
months prior to the beginning of the 
experiment. In all cases the last pre- 
training test was administered individual- 
ly. In eleven cases, the first pre-training 
test that was given as a part of the experi- 
mental plan was also individually admin- 
istered. All post-training tests were given 
individually. 

Each test was preceded by a period of 
demonstration and oral practice in which 
the manual keyboard was employed, and, 
in addition, ten written practice trials, in 
which the instrument operated auto- 
matically as in the actual test, were given. 


Tests with the oscillator 
Description of the oscillator. A re- 
sistance-tuned oscillator?® was used for 


* Model 200 S-14, supplied by the Hewlett- 
Packard Company, Palo Alto, California. 


both testing and training. This instru- 
ment has a frequency range from 20 ~ to 
20,000 ~ and a 50 db. range in intensity. 
An automatic timing device made possi- 
ble the presentation of paired stimuli 
with the standard tone occurring either 
first or second and with automatic con- 
trol of the duration of each tone (1 sec- 
ond), of the time interval between the 
standard and the incremental tone (1 
second) and of the time allowed for the 
response (414 seconds). Switches were 
clickless and could be moved without pre- 
senting any perceptible cue. Two sets 
of high-fidelity head-phones were used 
with the oscillator, one worn by S, the 
other by E. 

Procedure in administering the oscil- 
lator tests. Ss were seated so that they 
were facing a wall and were unable to 
see the manipulation of the dials and 
switches or the recording of the responses. 
In order to reduce the possibility of 
adventitious success, 40 consecutive trials 
were given at each increment. After hear- 
ing the two tones of each trial, S gave 
an oral judgment as to whether the 
second tone was higher or lower than the 
first. Following one of five keys which 
had been prepared in advance, E re- 
corded the number of errors in the 40 
trials presented at each increment. Tests 
were given individually at three different 
frequency standards—250 ~, 500 ~ and 
1000 ~. The actual increments employed 
differed for each individual in accordance 
with his ability. An attempt was made 
first to determine the smallest increment 
at which no error, or only a negligible 
amount of error, occurred in 40 trials. 
This “initial increment” was not the 
same for all Ss. For one individual it 
was 3 ~, while for another it was 100 ~. 
The test for each S was continued 
through a progressively more difficult 
series of increments until approximately 
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25%-35% error was made or until a 
difference of 1.5 ~ was presented.*! This 
value was the “final increment.” The 
number of increments presented between 
the initial and final increments varied 
from as few as three to as many as 
thirteen, depending upon S’s perform- 
ance. Thus, an oscillator test consisted of 
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and the same number of trials as the pre- 
training tests, the percentages of error 
were comparable. 


TRAINING PROCEDURES 

Ss were trained individually in both 
pitch and pitch discrimi- 
nation. It was intended that all of the 


intonation 


Fic. 3. The Conn Chromatic Stroboscope 


as few 
trials. 

The percentage of error furnished a 
record of performance in each oscillator 
test. Since for each S, the post-training 
tests covered exactly the same increments 


as 120 trials or as many as 520 


* Early in the course of the training, but after 
the pre-training tests had been given, it was 
discovered that there was a discrepancy’ of 1 ~ 
between the dial reading for the increments and 
their actual frequency. This accounts jfor the 
fact that the smallest increment used was 1.5 ~ 
instead of 0.5 ~ as intended. All results on the 
oscillator tests are corrected for this discrepancy, 
which was constant at all frequency levels. 

y 


training be given at a frequency of 
500 ~, but in a few instances Ss could not 
sing this tone with comfort and for these 
Ss a lower standard had to be employed 
for the training in intonation. All of the 
training in discrimination was given at a 
standard of 500 ~ however. An attempt 
was made to adjust the method and the 
type of training to individual needs. For 
some Ss, pitch intonation was stressed, 
but for others who quickly demonstrated 
that they were accurate in pitch intona- 
tion, effort was concentrated upon de- 
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veloping better work methods in discrim- 
ination»Approximately twelve 50-minute 
periods were devoted to training each S. 

Training in pitch intonation. A Conn 
Chromatic Stroboscope (46) was available 
for the experiment. This instrument pro- 
vided a rapid visual check on the ac- 
curacy of S’s ability to match a standard 
tone and to sing intervals, for when a 
tone was sung into the microphone, it 
was possible for S$ to see whether the 
intonation was accurate or, if there was 
a deviation from the correct pitch, to see 
the direction and estimate the amount 
of the error. The essential features of the 
apparatus are as follows: 

Fig. 3 shows the fork unit (below) and 
the stroboscope unit (above, with the 
microphone set upon it). There are 12 
windows in the stroboscope unit and each 
window corresponds to one of the chro- 
matic tones of the octave (equal tempera- 
ment). The arrangement of the windows 
is patterned after a piano keyboard, the 
upper row of windows corresponding to 
the black keys of the piano. The win- 
dows are illuminated when sounds are 
picked up by the microphone. Each win- 
dow represents a particular tone over a 
range of seven octaves. When the pointer 
of the fork unit is set at zero, a frequency 
of 440 ~ (or octaves) produces a station- 
ary pattern in the ‘A’ window. If the 
tone is sharp, the pattern in this window 
moves to the right; if flat, the pattern 
moves toward the left. If one wishes to 
employ some standard frequency which 
does not conform to an equally tempered 
interval of 440 ~, the fork unit can be 
adjusted so as to bring the stroboscope 
into synchronism with the source. 

Specific procedures employed for the 
training in pitch intonation were as 
follows: 

1. The functioning of the stroboscope 
was first demonstrated. It was pointed 


out that the fork unit of the stroboscope 
was in exact synchronism with an oscilla- 
tor tone of 500 ~; that accordingly if a 
vocal tone of this same frequency were 
picked up by the microphone, it would 
produce a stationary pattern in one of 
the windows; that if the tone were slight- 
ly higher than 500 ~, the pattern would 
drift to the right, while if the tone were 
slightly lower than 500 ~, the pattern 
would drift to the left. It was also demon- 
strated that the windows conformed 
spatially to the semitones of one octave, 
hence that accurately intoned intervals 
would also produce stationary patterns. 

2. Ss were instructed to listen to the 
standard (500 ~) very attentively while 
it was sounded three times on the oscilla- 
tor, then to try to sing the same tone 
into the microphone immediately after 
the third tone ceased. Each S checked 
his own vocal precision visually and at- 
tempted to correct his intonation if the 
pattern drifted. 

3. If S was unable to match the stand- 
ard under these conditions, the proce- 
dure was varied in several ways: (a) by us- 
ing a lower-pitched standard if the 500 ~ 
tone was beyond S’s comfortable vocal 
range; (b) by asking S to sing while the 
standard was still sounding; (c) by play- 
ing the standard tone on the piano in- 
stead of the oscillator; (d) by E’s singing 
the standard. The latter procedure 
seemed to facilitate imitation in many 
instances of inability to match either the 
oscillator or the piano standard, 

4. Ss were tested and trained in sing- 
ing whole tones and semitones above and 
below the standard. When difficulty was 
encountered, the familiar tunes, ““Three 
Blind Mice” and “By the Sea,” were re- 
spectively recalled for diatonic and 
chromatic progressions. 

Individual differences in accuracy of 
pitch intonation were so marked that the 
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type of training and the time allotted to 
working with the stroboscope varied 
greatly. S.Jo., for example, who could not 
even approximate the standard tone, 
much less diatonic or chromatic intervals, 
spent much of the training time in re- 
peated attempts to match a single tone, 
while U.M., having succeeded with semi- 
tones, requested that she be permitted to 
practice singing still smaller intervals. 

Training in pitch discrimination. 
Remedial training in discrimination was 
given with the oscillator at a standard 
frequency of 500 ~. An effort was made 
to ascertain the nature of each S’s par- 
ticular difficulties and to aid in the estab- 
lishment of better work methods. The 
procedures used in this portion of the 
training were as follows: 

1. Demonstration with foreknowledge 
of the correct answer. An increment was 
chosen which was slightly smaller than 
the one at which S$ had most recently 
given 40 correct responses and at which 
errors were still being made. S was in- 
structed to listen attentively, knowing in 
advance that the second tone would be 
higher in every case, After listening to a 
long series of such pairs, the procedure 
was reversed and a similar series of paired 
tones was played at the same increment, 
but with the second tone lower. This was 
followed by the playing of alternate 
“highers” and “lowers,” still with ad- 
vance knowledge of what was to come. 
The demonstration was followed by a 
40-trial practice test at the same incre- 
ment. If errors were made, demonstration 
was resumed or some other method was 
tried. If § made a perfect record on 40 
trials, however, the practice tests con- 
tinued at more difficult levels. 

2. Informing S as to the correctness of 
his response. This technique was;used in 
connection with the method described 
above. If S made an error in a practice 
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test, he was apprised of it and the test was 
interrupted for a period of demonstra- 
tion. 

3. Repetition. When S approached his 
threshold, he was permitted to hear the 
pairs of tones twice before giving his 
response. ‘This allowed him to make a 
comparison, not only of the first and 
second tones of a pair, but also of the 
second tone of one pair and the first 
tone of the next. 

4. Singing methods. When Ss were un- 
able to discriminate large increments, 
whole-tone or semitone intervals were 
played on the oscillator and Ss were 
askea to sing with the tones. Although Ss 
were often grossly inexact in vocal repro- 
duction, in this portion of the training 
no emphasis was placed upon accurate 
matching of the tones so long as the 
direction of the difference was correct. 
These singing methods were used in com- 
bination with 1 above and later with 
practice tests, S giving his response after 
attempting to imitate the two tones. 

5. Verification of pitch differences with 
the stroboscope. The stroboscope was ad- 
justed so that a stationary pattern would 
appear when the standard tone of 500 ~ 
was sounded into the microphone. When 
S had difficulty with an increment and 
claimed that the two tones sounded alike, 
E’s headphones were held to the micro- 
phone of the stroboscope so that S could 
simultaneously (1) listen to the pairs of 
tones; (2) watch the alternate stationary 
and moving patterns in the appropriate 
window; (3) respond “higher” or “lower,” 
the former if the pattern for the first tone 
was stationary while that for the second 
tone drifted to the right, the latter if the 
pattern for the first tone drifted to the 
right while that for the second tone re- 
mained stationary. 

6. Analogy with the diatonic scale. For 
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Ss who could not discriminate large incre- 
ments, the suggestion was made that they 
think of the two tones as a part of a 
larger whole. A diatonic scale was played 
on the piano and S was encouraged to 
attend especially to the beginning of a 
descending scale and the ending of an 
ascending scale (“do-ti” or ‘‘ti-do’’). Semi- 
tone sequences were then played on the 
oscillator or on a piano and S was asked 
to tell whether the scale was ‘“‘on its way 
up” or “on its way down.” Singing 
methods were often combined with this 
procedure. 

7. Correction of constant error. Analy- 
sis was made of each S’s errors in the pre- 
training tests and in the practice tests to 
ascertain whether there was a striking 
preponderance in one direction. In such 
cases, the data were shown to S and cor- 
rective work was begun. 

8. Recognition tests and anticipatory 
judging. The following four-step process 
was used: (a) Auditory imagery was de- 
fined and discussed and some time was 
devoted to having S listen to the standard 
tone and then, during an interval of 
silence, try to form a clear auditory image 
of the tone. (b) A relatively easy recog- 
nition test was then given in which the 
standard tone was presented along with 
other tones which were considerably 
higher in pitch and S was asked to judge 
whether a tone was the standard or some 
other tone, i.e., the response took the 
form of “that is the standard” or “that is 
not the standard.” (c) If S succeeded in 
recognizing the standard, he was then 
told that he would hear pairs of tones; 
that the standard tone would occur in 
every pair; that all other tones used 
would be higher in pitch; that if he could 
recognize the standard, he could give his 
judgment before hearing the second tone, 
for if the first tone was the standard, the 
second tone would be higher in pitch, 


while if the first tone was not the stand- 
ard, the second tone would-be the stand- 
ard and it would be lower in pitch. A 
practice test was then given in which an 
anticipatory response, made before hear- 
ing the second tone, took the form of 
“the second tone will be higher” or “the 
second tone will be lower.” Relatively 
easy increments were used at this stage. 
(d) Following this, S was asked to antici- 
pate the direction of the second tone as 
before, but to do so silently and tenta- 
tively, then to verify this tentative judg- 
ment after hearing the second tone, when 
the response could be given orally. If this 
method proved helpful, progressively 
smaller increments were tried. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WORK METHODS 


Throughout the training period and 
again at the end of the semester, verbal 
reports were elicited from Ss regarding 
“work methods” in discriminating pitch. 
It was thought that a study of these 
comments of Ss, especially when coupled 
with observation of Ss by E and con- 
sidered in relation to changes in per- 
formance, might lead to a better under- 
standing of what constitutes good work 
method in pitch discrimination. 

Analysis of these factors indicated that 
in general the most helpful training pro- 
cedures were those which encouraged the 
use of auditory imagery and motor par- 
ticipation. It was also observed that pos- 
tural attitudes were significant, but that 
there were marked individual differences, 
so that no one postural attitude was op- 
timal for all. These conclusions can best 


be illustrated by reference to specific 
Ss. 


Auditory imagery, Inasmuch as pitch 
discrimination involves comparison of 
tones which are sounded in succession 
with a brief time interval between them, 
an auditory image of the first tone must 
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be retained long enough to be present 
with some degree of vividness when the 
second tone is sounded. Training there- 
fore included procedures which, it was 
believed, fostered the use of latent ability 
to retain a clear auditory image and 
which entailed sufficient repetition to 
make the use of auditory imagery ha- 
bitual. In this connection, the records 
and comments of E.V., S.J., G.M. and 
U.M. merit special consideration. 


E.V. was exceedingly poor initially in pitch 
discrimination. In the oscillator test at a stand- 
ard of 500—, 4.0%, 7.5% and 10.0% error 
was made at such large increments as 70—, 
60 ~ and 50~— respectively, while in the 
test at 1000 ~, 16.7% error occurred at an 
increment of 100~. Because of this initial 
deficiency, the pre-training tests with the 
oscillator extended over an unusually long 
period (almost four hours). During the course 
of this lengthy pre-training testing, the per- 
centage of error suddenly decreased as the 
increments became more difficult. Questioned 
as to whether she had altered her method in 
some way, E.V. replied: “Yes, I am trying 
to remember the first tone better; I keep it 
inside of myself until I get the second 
tone.” In this instance it was spontaneously 
realized, even before the formal training was 
begun, that imagery was important and the 
work method was revised accordingly. 

After practice in anticipatory judging, as 
described in the preceding section, S.J. 
reported that he used the following varia- 
tion of the method: As soon as he heard the 
first tone, he tried to form an image of a 
higher tone. If, when the second tone was 
presented, it seemed to “agree” with his 
image, he responded “higher,” but if the 
tone seemed to “contradict” his image, he 
responded ‘lower.’ Improvement in the 
practice tests was noted following the adop- 
tion of this work method. Similar observa- 
tions were made by G.M.: “After I hear a 
few trials, I get the vibrations in my ear 
. .. I anticipate the second tone. If,I think 
it will be lower, I put my chin down and if 
I don’t feel contradicted, I answer ‘lower’.” 

In a 20-trial practice test with the oscilla- 
tor set at a standard of 500—, U.M. had 30% 


error on the 2 ~ increment. When asked to 
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give an anticipatory judgment before the 
second tone was heard, the magnitude of 
error was reduced to 15%. It was further 
reduced to 10% when the anticipatory judg- 
ment was made silently and ‘the oral re- 
sponse was delayed until after the second 
tone was actually heard. After a brief inter- 
val during which she listened to ten pairs of 
tones with foreknowledge of the correct 
answers, U.M. took another practice test and 
made a perfect score. Thus, in one half-hour 
period, U.M.’s record in discrimination of a 
2—~ increment changed from 70% correct 
(the approximate threshold) to 100% correct. 
In a verbal report, U.M. stated. 

A difference of four or five cycles, which 
formerly gave me uncertain moments and 
sounded like one tone, now seems very far 
apart and it is no effort to distinguish the 
direction of the pitch difference. . . . For 
those pitch differences that have been 
mastered, there was guessing at first, then 

. came a feeling for the difference and 
finally the difference was so apparent that it 
was difficult to realize that the interval had 
ever given me a moment of doubt. 


Motor participation. Analysis of the 
verbal reports or actual observation by E 
indicated that in the case of at least five 
of the Ss, kinesthetic sensation and 
imagery accompanied pitch discrimina- 
tion. B.H. stated that he ‘sort of whis- 
pered the tones to himself and tried to 
determine the differences by correspond- 
ing changes in his throat muscles.’ Simi- 
lar comments were made by D.L., G.K., 
I.D. and T.J. Even when the differences 
were as small as 1 or 2 ~, I.D. reported 
that she was imitating the tones sub- 
vocally, associating them either with “do- 
i” or “ti-do.” Occasionally T.J. could 


tl 
actually be heard attempting to imitate 
the tones vocally before giving his judg- 
ment. The intonation was not exact, but 
the method seemed helpful nevertheless. 
It is possible that imitative singing in the 
early stages of training gradually becomes 
implicit as Ss become habituated to this 
method. In any case, training procedures 
which encouraged imitation, either vocal 
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or sub-vocal, seemed to facilitate dis- 
crimination in many cases. 

Individual differences in postural atti- 
iudes. Seashore has suggested that testers 
direct listeners to “take a position of 
muscular tension, leaning forward with 
muscles firm in the most favorable posi- 
tion for writing, in an attitude of at- 
tention, eyes closed while listening” (23, 
p. 6). In view of this recommendation, it 
seemed quite surprising that two of the 
Ss—I.D. and F.M.—had a larger percent- 
age Of correct judgments in the practice 
tests when they seemed most relaxed and, 
indeed, almost indifferent (examining 
their manicures, toying with their hair, 
looking about the room, etc.) than when 
they were being formally tested on the 
same increments and assumed an attitude 


of strict attention.*? Individual differ- 
ences were also observed with respect to 
the advisability of keeping the eyes closed 
while listening to the tones, Some of the 
Ss said that they found this helpful and 
could even be seen placing their hand 
over their eyes, but others found it better 
to keep their eyes open. P.E., for exam- 
ple, reported that she was distracted 
when she kept her eyes closed because 
she “drew pictures.” She preferred to fix- 
ate a particular place on the wall while 
listening. It would appear, therefore, that 
caution should be used in advising Ss as to 
the optimal postural attitude to assume. 

* As early as 1914, one of Smith’s Ss and 
Smith himself observed that in their own cases, 
more accurate judgments were made in a state of 


relaxation than in an attitude of strict at- 
tention (cf. p. 19). 
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IV. RESULTs 


ee FOLLOWING quantitative data are 
available: 

1. Scores and ranks in 2-4 pre-training 
and 2-4 post-training administrations of 
the Seashore Series B pitch test.34 

2. Scores and ranks in 2-4 pre-training 
and 2-3 post-training administrations of 
the Wyatt pitch test.%4 

3. Pre-training and post-training per- 
centages of error in oscillator tests (the 
magnitude of the increments depending 
upon individual performance) at stand- 
ards of 250 ~, 500 ~ and 1000 ~. 


PERCENTAGE OF IMPROVEMENT 


a. Seashore pitch test. For each of the 
sixteen Ss, the mean score for the aggre- 
gate of all of the pre-training tests taken*® 
may be compared with the mean score in 
the aggregate of all post-training tests 
taken.*° A comparison of these pre-train- 
ing and post-training means is shown in 
Table 5.37 

It may be observed that nine of the 
sixteen Ss were substantially higher in 
their post-training performance (6.5 to 
14 points), that six of the Ss had small 
increases (0.5 to 3.5 points) and that one 
S actually scored a little lower after train- 
ing than before. 

The average increase for the entire 
group was approximately 6 points, with 
an average gain of 7.75 points for the 
music Ss and of 4.50 points for the non- 
music Ss. 


% Vide, p. 33-34- 

* Vide, p. 37. 

* Ten of the Ss had two pre-training tests and 
six of the Ss had four such tests, the first two 
taken 6-18 months before the experiment began. 

* Three of the Ss were given three post-train- 
ing tests and two of them received 'four such 
tests. All others had two post-training tests. 

* Tables 5-8 and Figures 4 and 5 present 
averages, but the original data foreach S in 
each test taken may be found in - writer’s 
doctoral dissertation (46, pp. 160-210). 
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These post-training increases may also 
be expressed in terms of the maximum 
possible increase. In relation to their pre- 
training performance, the post-training 
increase for the entire group was about 
37% of the maximum possible increase, 
i.e., the improvement necessary to attain 
the maximum score of 50.58 The music 


TABLE 5 


Mean pre-training and post-training scores in the 
Seashore pitch test, series B 











: Pre-tr. Post-tr. 
Ss Mean Mean 
DA 33.8 42.5 
FM 29.0 43.0 
GM 34.0 45-5 
Music ID 36.5 43.0 
PE 37.0 40.0 
RD 44.0 41.5 
SL 290.3 37.0 
UM 30.5 43.5 
Average 34.25 42.00 
BH 36.5 38.0 
DL 31.0 41.5 
EV a3<¢5 32.0 
Non-music GK 31.5 32.5 
SM 34.0 35-5 
SJ 32.5 42.0 
SJo 30.5 38.5 
ry 36.5 40.0 
Average 33.00 37.50 





group made up about half (49%) of the 
difference between their pre-training 
mean and a score of 50, while the non- 
music group came about one-fourth of 
the way (26%). 

The above figures were obtained by 
comparing aggregate averages in all of 
the pre-training tests taken (2-4 for each 
S) with aggregate averages in all of the 
post-training tests taken (2-4 for each 5). 
It was considered possible, however, that 

* The pre-training mean for the entire group 
was 33.625. This is 16.375 points under the 
maximum possible score. The post-training mean 
of 39.750 made up 6.125 points of this difference. 


The percentage of improvement may be ex- 
pressed, therefore, as 6.125/16.375, or 37.4%: 
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some of the gain might be attributable to 
an unreliably low score in the first pre- 
training test, especially since this test was 
not individually administered in all cases, 
This possibility was explored by using 
as a base the scores in the last pre-training 
test taken (given individually to all Ss) 
and by computing the differences be- 
tween these scores and scores in the last 
post-training test taken. The results were 
found to be very similar, however, to the 
results obtained when the averages of all 
of the pre-training and all of the post- 
training tests were used. The mean gains 
were 7.87 and 5.88 points for the music 
and non-music groups respectively (as 
compared with mean gains of 7.75 and 
4.50). The percentage of improvement, 
i.e., the degree to which these obtained 
gains approached the total possible gain, 
was about the same for the music Ss 
(48%) and a little larger for the non- 
music Ss (34%).°° 

b. Wyatt pitch test. Most of the data 
shown in Table 6 were derived by aver- 
aging scores in two pre-training tests and 
two post-training tests. A few of the Ss 
had additional tests, however.*° 

All sixteen of the Ss had post-training 
gains with a mean increase of 13.60 
points for the group as a whole and mean 
increases of 12.25 and 14.95 points for 
the music and non-music groups respec- 
tively. For both groups, these increases 
represent approximately 56% and 47% 
of the increase necessary to attain the 
maximum possible score of 100.*1 


* Averages for the last pre-training and the 
last post-training tests taken by the music Ss 
were 33.75 and 41.62 (as compared with 34.25 
and 42.00 for the aggregate averages shown in 
Table 5). Parallel figures for the non-music Ss 
were 32.62 and 38.50 (as compared with aggregate 
averages of 33.00 and 37.50). 

“Two Ss had been given one and two tests 
respectively 6-18 months before the experiment 
began. Two of the Ss were given an additional 
post-training retest. 

“In terms of a+ score of 100, the music Ss 


As in the case of the Seashore test, a 
further check was made to see whether 
post-training increases might be attribu- 
table, in part at least, to unreliably low 
scores in the first pre-training test. A 
comparison of scores in the last pre- 
training and the last post-training tests 
taken disclosed mean increases which 
were very similar in magnitude to the 








TABLE 6 
Mean pre-training and post-training scores in the 
Wyatt test 

Pre-tr. Post-tr. 
Ss Mean Mean 
DA 77.5 85.5 
FM 76.0 89.0 
GM 68.5 QI.o 
Music ID 76.0 86.0 
PE 89.0 96.5 
RD 73.§ 89.0 
SL 80.5 93.0 
UM 84.0 93.0 

Average 78.13 90. 38 
BH 72.0 85.0 
DL 79-5 92.5 
EV 61.0 73.3 
Non-music GK 70.0 74.0 
SM 75.5 86.0 
SJ 77.0 84.3 
SJo 43.0 85.0 
TJ 69.5 87.0 

Average 68.44 83.39 





mean increases found when aggregate 
averages were compared (13.88 and 13.25 
for the former comparison; 12.25 and 
14.95 for the latter).4 Percentages of im- 
provement were also similar.** 

c. Oscillator tests. Incrementts in the 
three tests given with the oscillator were 





gained 12.25/21.87, or 56% and the non-music 
Ss gained 14.95/31.56, or 47% 

“For the music group, the mean scores in 
the last pre-training and the last post-training 
tests were 76.75 and go.63 (as compared with 
78.13 and go.g8 for aggregate averages). Parallel 
figures for the non-music Ss were 71.75 and 
85.00 (as compared with 68.44 and 83.39 for ag- 
gregate averages). 

“For the music Ss, the percentage of improve- 
ment was 60%, for the non-music Ss, 47%. 
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selected in accordance with each S’s abil- 
ity. The increments ranged in each case 
from an “initial increment” (defined as 
that value at which no errors, or only a 
negligible amount of error, occurred in 
at least 40 consecutive trials) to a “final 
increment” (defined as either the 1.5 ~ 
increment or that increment at which 
25%-35% error occurred in at least 40 
consecutive trials). Post-training tests 
covered exactly the same range of incre- 
ments as the pre-training tests. 

A very marked contrast between the 
music and non-music groups as to abil- 
ity and homogeneity was apparent in the 
oscillator tests. At a standard of 500 ~, 
for example, the music Ss had initial in- 
crements within a range from 6.0 ~ to 
8.5 ~, average 7 ~. The non-music Ss, 
however, had initial increments which 
varied from 8.5 ~ to an increment as 
great as 100 ~ and the average for the 
eight non-music Ss was 28 ~. 

Table 7 shows the percentages by 
which each S succeeded, after training, 


TABLE 7 
Percentages of improvement in the oscillator tests 











Ss 250~ 500 ~ 1000~ 

DA 65.2 76.4 51.8 

FM 38.2 84.1 39.0 

GM 34.8 77.5 22.3 

Music ID 6.9 47-5 40.9 
PE 51.5 75.4 32.1 

RD 84.9 83.1 67.9 

SL 32.1 63.0 56.8 

UM —* 82.4 —* 

Average 44.8 73-7 44.4 

BH 94-5 94.2 73-5 

DL 81.6 83.0 71.6 

EV 85.4 69.8 80.8 

Non- GK 25.0 51.4 60.9 
music SM 30.0 53-4 53-5 
SJ 14.3 93-9 76.5 

SJo 65.7 81.8 * 40.7 

TJ II.I 73-5 51.3 


Average 51.0 75.1 | 63.6 


* Having entered the experiment late, UM 
was not tested at these levels. ; 
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in eliminating pre-training errors.** A]] 
Ss improved in the discrimination of 
oscillator tones, with the greatest mean 
improvement occurring at the frequency 
level at which practically all of the train- 
ing was given, viz., 500 ~. At this stand- 
ard, both groups eliminated about three- 
fourths of their pre-training error. These 
percentages also indicate a transfer of im- 
provement to the two other frequency 
standards. At the 250 ~ and 1000 ~ 
standards, the music Ss made only about 
45% as many errors as they made prior 
to training. The non-music Ss reduced 
their pre-training error by 51% and 64% 
at the lower and higher frequency stand- 
ards. The fact that these percentages are 
higher for the non-music Ss suggests that, 
relative to their rather poor showing in 
the pre-training tests, they made a some- 
what greater advance. 


STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
DIFFERENCES 


The ¢ test was applied in order to 
determine the statistical significance of 
the obtained differences in pre-training 
and post-training performance in the 
various tests, The formula for deriving ¢ 
(which is essentially a critical ratio for 


“The record for one individual may serve 
as an illustration of the method of computing 
the percentages. At a standard frequency ot 
500 ~, G. M. was tested at each of the following 
six increments: 6 ~, 5}~,4™~, 3~™, 2~™, and 
1.5 ~~. At these six increments, the percentages 
of pre-training error were respectively 0.00, 6.36, 
8.75, 18.75, 20.00 and 33.33. Post-training retests 
employed these same increments, but G.M. made 
a perfect record in the four largest increments 
and reduced the error in the two smallest incre- 
ments to 11.25% and 8.33%. Thus, while the 
aggregate of the percentages of pre-training error 
was 87.19, the aggregate of the percentages ol 
post-training error was reduced to 19.58—a dif- 
ference of 67.61. If G.M. had succeeded in giving 
100%, correct answers in the post-training test, 
she would have eliminated 87.19/87.19 of her 
pre-training error. Inasmuch as 67.61/87.19 was 
eliminated, the improvement may be expressed 


as 77.5%. 
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estimating the significance of a difference 
between two means) is a highly conserva- 
tive one, modified to make it particularly 
suitable for small samples. The smaller 
the sample, the larger the ¢ required for 
any given level of confidence, e.g., a t of 
2.947 is significant at the 1% level of 
confidence for sixteen cases, but for only 
eight cases, t must be 3.499 to be signifi- 
cant at the Same level.** In an effort to 
interpret the data in this experiment as 
conservatively as possible, the eight music 
Ss and the eight non-music Ss have been 
regarded as two independent samples. 

a. Seashore pitch test. When the ag- 
gregate of all pre-training test scores were 
compared with the aggregate of all post- 
training test scores, it was found that the 
music Ss had a mean increase of 7.75 
points and that the non-music Ss had a 
mean increase of 4.50 points (Table 5). 
These gains yield t values of 3.993 and 
3.067 respectively. The former falls at 
the 1% level of confidence, the latter at 
the 2% level.‘ 

As a check on the possibility that the 
first pre-training test scores may have 
been unreliably low, a further compari- 
son was made between scores in the last 
pre-training and the last post-training 
tests. Mean gains of 7.87 and 5.88 points 
for the two groups respectively yielded t 
values of 3.332 and 3.758, also significant 
at the 2% and 1% levels of confidence. 

b. Wyatt pitch test. Similarly signifi- 
cant t values were found for comparisons 
between pre-training and post-training 
scores in the Wyatt test. The gains of 


“If ¢ falls at the 5% level of confidence, it is 
regarded by Fisher (8) as “significant,” while 
if it falls at the 1% level, it is regarded as 
“highly significant.” 

“ All of the levels of confidence reported here 
may properly be halved, for we are not consider- 
ing the significance of differences in either 
direction, but are concerned only with the signifi- 
cance of difference in a positive direction (8, 
p. 126). 


12.25 and 14.95 points in the aggregate 
averages of music and non-music Ss gave 
t values of 6.980 and 3.631 respectively. 
Both are significant at the 1% level of 
confidence. 

For the two groups of Ss, t values were 
4.102 and 2.561 when scores in the last 
pre-training and the last post-training 
tests were compared. The former t is sig 
nificant at the 1% level of confidence, 
the latter at the 5% level. 

c. Oscillator tests. Differences in pre- 
training and post-training percentages of 
error in the three oscillator tests yielded 
the following ¢ values: 


Ss Standard Frequencies 
250 ~ 500 ~ I000 ~ 
Music Ss 3.883 16.248 7.161 
Non-music Ss 3.244 11.698 5.025 


All of these values are so large that we 
may be reasonably confident that the 
observed differences are not due to 
chance. Five of the t values are signifi- 
cant at the 1% level of confidence and 
one of them falls at the 2% level. As 
might have been expected, the largest 
values were found for the 500 ~ test, 
since it most closely conformed to the 
examples used in the training. Significant 
transfer to the other two frequency levels 
also seems to have taken place. 


CHANGES IN RANK 


a. Seashore pitch test. Raw scores in 
the Seashore test are convertible into 
ranks ranging from 1 to 10. A rank of 
1 is interpreted as “superior,” a rank of 
2 as “excellent,” ranks of 3 and 4 as 
“good,” 5 and 6 as “average,” 7 and 8 
as “‘low average” and g and 10 as “poor.” 
Table 8 shows the ranks which corre- 
spond to the pre-training and post-train- 
ing averages shown in Tables 5 and 6. 
It may be observed that in their average 
pre-training performance, only five of the 
sixteen Ss exceeded the median for the 
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population used in standardizing the test. 
After training, however, thirteen cases ex- 
ceeded the median, 

In their average post-training perform- 
ance, at least half of the Ss had classifica- 
tions which were significantly higher 
than their average pre-training classifica- 
tions. The music group as a whole 
changed its status from “low average” 
(a rank of 7) to “excellent” (a rank of 2). 
The non-music group as a whole changed 
its status from “low average” (a rank of 
7) to “good” (a rank of 3.5).47 

Similar results were obtained in a com- 
parison of ranks in the last pre-training 
test and the last post-training test taken. 
Although in all cases these tests were 
given individually and although these 
were retests, thus complying with Sea- 
shore’s suggestions for overcoming cog- 
nitive factors, 75% of the cases greatly 
changed their pre-training status, as 
shown below: 


Post-training 
status 


Pre-training 
status 





Good 
Poor == Excellent 
Superior 
Excellent 
—— Superior 





Low average 





ne Excellent 


'erag 
Average Superior 








b. Wyatt pitch test. This test has two 
sets of norms based on scores of music 
and non-music University students. To 
keep the results roughly comparable with 
those in the Seashore pitch test, ranks are 
similarly expressed and interpreted. 

Prior to training, both groups would 
have been classified as “poor” in relation 
to their respective populations, In their 
post-training performance, however, the 


“ These classifications are not derived by aver- 
aging the ranks shown in Table 8, but by con- 
verting the mean raw scores shown in Table 6 
according to the Manual (27). 
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TABLE 8 





Pre-training and post-training ranks in the 
Seashore and Wyatt pitch tests 





Seashore test 
Ss Pre-tr. Post-tr. 


DA 
FM 
GM 
ID 
PE 
RD 
SL 
UM 


BH 
DL 
EV 
GK 
SM 
SJ 

SJo 
TY 


Wyatt test* 
Pre-tr. Post-tr. 





9 
tO 
10 
10 

5 
10 

9 
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* The Wyatt test has different norms for music 
and non-music Ss. 


two groups improved sufficiently to bring 
them up to the median performance of 
the populations on whose scores the 
norms were based. ‘The post-training rank 
of each of the sixteen Ss was superior to 
the pre-training rank. Of the fifteen 
cases who were below the median before 
training, only three failed to equal or 
exceed the median after training. 

Similar results were found in the com- 
parison of the last pre-training and post- 
training tests taken. In the pre-training 
distribution, fourteen Ss were below the 
median for their respective populations, 
but only five of these cases failed to equal 
or exceed the median after training. 


CHANGES IN PERFORMANCE AT VARIOUS 
LEVELS OF DIFFICULTY 


a. Seashore pitch test. The Seashore 
pitch test has five levels of difficulty—8 ~, 
5 ~,3~,2~ and 1 ~ increments—with 
ten trials at each level. The average per- 
centages of pre-training and post-training 
error for the entire group of sixteen Ss 
were: 
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&8~ 
Pre-tr. error (%) ......+.- 16.7 
Post-tr. error (%) .......-- 00.3 


These data are shown graphically in Fig. 
4. As expected, in both the pre-training 
and post-training tests, the percentage of 
error became greater as the size of the 
increment diminished. Relative to pre- 
training performance, the greatest im- 
provement occurred at the two largest in- 
crements. 

Prior to training, the music Ss were 
somewhat superior to the non-music Ss 
in discrimination of the two largest in- 
crements,** but at the three more difficult 
increments, the pre-training percentages 
of error for the two groups were very 
similar, After training, however, the dis- 
similarity between the two groups was 
eliminated at the 8 ~ increment, but at 
all other levels of the test, the music Ss 
were superior to the non-music Ss.*° 

As a group, the music Ss improved 
markedly at all levels of difficulty in the 
test, reducing the magnitude of their 
error at the five increments respectively 
by 100%, 75%» 59%, 45% and 21%. 
The non-music Ss as a group improved 
greatly in discrimination of the two 
larger increments, but at the three more 
difficult increments, the changes were 
relatively small. 

b. Wyatt pitch test. This test has ten 
trials at each of ten increments— 13 ~, 
To 5 ie Sh Me Me RD eB Oe NG oe 
1 ~ and 0.5 ~. The average pre-training 
and post-training percentages of error for 
the group as a whole were as follows: 

ee ee pong 


Pre-tr. error (%) .... 108 13.9 20.1 
Post-tr. error (%) .. 00.0 4-0 2.0 


“The error for the music Ss was about 10% 
and 23%. For the non-music Ss, the error was 
approximately 23% and 34% at the same levels 
of difficulty. 

® Post-training percentages of error for the 


5 ~~ 3 ~ 2~ I~ 
28.6 31.3 38.3 49.8 
9-4 25.4 26.9 ° 42.1 


These data are shown graphically in Fig. 
5. At all levels excepting the most diff- 
cult 0.5 ~ level, the magnitude of error 
was greatly reduced (by at least 45%). 
Improvement was indicated by the music 
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Fic. 4. Pre-training and 
of error at each of the 
the Seashore pitch test. 


st-training percentages 
ve leveis of difficulty in 
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4 ~ 
19-7 24.1 30.9 35.3 41.9 39.0 35.0 
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7:9 14.5 18.0 20.9 21.6 38.9 





music Ss at the five levels of difficulty were: 
0.0, 4.8, 13.1, 23.5 and 38.5. Corresponding figures 
for the non-music Ss were: 0.6, 14.0, 37.7, 30.2, 
and 45.6. 
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Ss at all ten levels of difficulty.®° All errors 
were eliminated at 13 ~ and 7 ~ and 
only negligible error was made at 5, 4 
and 3 ~ (less than 4%). Even at the rela- 
tively difficult increments of 2.5, 2 and 
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Fic. 5. Pre-training and post-training percent- 


ages of error at each of the ten levels of diffi- 
culty in the Wyatt pitch test. 


1.5 ~, the post-training error for the 
music Ss was no greater than 15%. The 
non-music group did not attain such ex- 
cellent records as were made by the 
music group at these small increments, 
but they improved at all levels of diffi- 
culty excepting the 0.5 ~ increment, 
eliminating all errors at 13 ~ and reduc- 
ing their percentage of error to 12% or 
less at increments from 7 ~ to 3 ~ in- 
clusive.5? 

” For the music Ss, reductions in the percent- 
ages of error at the ten levels of difficulty were 
as follows: at 13 ~, from 0.9% to 0.0%; at 7~, 
from 2.1% to 0.0%; at 5 ~, from 8.9% to 06%; 
at 4 ~, from 14.5% to 1.9%; at 3 ~, from 18.9% 
to 3.7%; at 2.5 ~, from 26.2% to 10.6%; at 2~, 
from 32.4% to 15.0%; at 1~, from 38.7% to 
13.7%; at 1 ~, from 37.4% to 20.0%; at 05 ~, 
from 38.7% to 36.2%. 

* For the non-music Ss, average percentages of 
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c. Oscillator tests. Increments in the 
oscillator tests were selected in accord- 
ance with each S’s ability, ranging from 
the “initial increment” (the level at 
which no errors, or only a_ negligible 
amount of error, occurred in at least 40 
consecutive trials) to a “final increment” 
(either the 1.5 ~ increment or the incre- 
ment at which 25%-35% error was made). 
The average pre-training and post-train- 
ing initial increments for the entire 
group of sixteen Ss were as follows: 


250—~ 500 ~ 1000 ~ 
Pre-tr. 12.4 ~ 17.6 ~ 28.0 ~ 
Post-tr. 8.3 ~ 9.2 ~ 20.0 ~ 


Each of these values was consistently 
smaller for the music Ss than for the non- 
music Ss, The average pre-training initial 
increments for the two groups respec- 
tively were: 


250 ~ 500 ~ 1000 ~ 
Music Ss 48 ~ 6.9 ~ 11.7 ~ 
Non-music Ss 19.0 ~ 28.3 ~ 42.2 ~ 


Average post-training initial increments 
for the two groups were: 


250 ~ 500 ~ 1000 ~ 
Music Ss 4.1 ~ 44 —~ 8.0 ~ 
Non-music Ss 11.5 ~ 14.0 ~ 30.8 ~ 


It is clear that the difference between 
pre-training and post-training perform- 
ance was most pronounced for the initial 
increments at a frequency standard of 
500 ~—the level at which the training 
was given—but that transfer to the two 
other frequency levels also occurred. 

No effort was made in this study to 
ascertain exact psychophysical thresholds. 
Ss were tested at progressively more difh- 
cult increments, but since it was not prac- 
tical to employ increments smaller than 





error at the ten levels of difficulty changed as 
follows: at 13 ~, from 20.6% to 0.0%; at 7 ~, 
from 25.6% to 7.9%; at 5~, from 30.6% to 
3.3%; at 4~, from 25.0% to 10.6%; at 3~, 
from 29.4% to 12.1%; at 2.5 ~, from 36.6% to 
18.3%; at 2~, from 38.1% to 21.0%; at 1.5 ~, 
from 45.0% to 28.1%; at 1~, from 40.6% to 


23.1%; at 0.5 ~, from 31.3% to 41.5%. 
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1.5 ~, the actual threshold was not ap- 
proximated in many instances. There is, 
however, a well-defined trend toward im- 
provement after training, indicated 
either by lowering of the approximate 
threshold, if it had been ascertained, or 
by reduction in the percentage of errors 
at the 1.5 ~ increment. For the entire 
group, the average final increments were 
as follows: 


The pattern of improvement is consist- 


250 ~ 
ioe, EEE ee ee 3-30 21% 
CU. Seer e ccek veces he 1.60 12% 


ent, again confirming the existence of 
transfer of the effects of training. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


a. Seashore pitch test. Each of sixteen 
adult Ss—eight music Ss and eight non- 
music Ss—was given the Seashore Series 
B pitch test at least twice before training 
was begun and at least twice after train- 
ing was completed. Some of the Ss were 
tested even more intensively.. The six- 
teen Ss had an aggregate of 44 pre-train- 
ing testings and 39 post-training testings. 
Two types of comparison were made, 
based on different sets of data: (1) the 
average performance in all of the pre- 
training tests was compared with the 
average performance in all of the post- 
training tests, thus utilizing all of the 
data available; (2) as a check on the pos- 
sibility that too great weight might be 
placed upon the first pre-training test, 
which might be unreliably low, perform- 
ance in the last pre-training test was com- 
pared with performance in the last post- 
training test taken. Only the results 
based on aggregate averages (1 above) 
need be reviewed here, as the results in 
both types of comparison were so similar: 

1. The mean post-training gain for all 


sixteen Ss was 6.125 points. This repre- 
sents about 37% of the maximum possi- 
ble gain. The mean increase for the 
music Ss (7.75 points) was greater than 
that for the non-music Ss (4.50 points). 
The former group achieved approxi- 
mately 49%, the latter approximately 
26% of their maximum possible gain. 
2. For the two groups respectively, the 
differences between pre-training and 
post-training means yielded ¢ values 


500 ~ 1000 ~ 
2.34 24% 3-50 27% 
1.75 16% 2.63 20% 


which were “highly significant” at the 
1% and 2% levels of confidence. 

3. Nine of the sixteen Ss improved 
greatly in their post-training tests, with 
increases of 6.5-14.0 points over their pre- 
training scores. 

4. The average rank of the music Ss 
changed from 7, interpreted as “low 
average,” to 2, interpreted as “excellent.” 
The average rank of the non-music Ss 
changed from 7, “low average,” to 3.5, 
“good.” In half of the cases, pre-training 
status changed from ranks interpretable 
as “low average” or “poor” to ranks in- 
terpretable as “excellent” or “superior.” 
The number of cases exceeding the 
median of the standardization popula- 
tion rose from five to thirteen. 

5. The music Ss markedly reduced 
their mean percentage of error at each 
of the five levels of difficulty in the test. 
The non-music Ss greatly reduced their 
mean percentage of error at increments 
of 8 ~ and 5 ~, but their mean perform- 
ance remained relatively stable at the 
three more difficult increments. 

6. The mean score made by the non- 
music group was higher after training 
than the mean score of the music group 
had been before training. 
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b. Wyatt pitch test. The Wyatt test 
was administered to each of the sixteen 
Ss at least twice before training and at 
least twice after training. A few of the 
Ss had additional tests, making a total of 
35 pre-training and 34 post-training test- 
ings. As in the case of the Seashore test 
data, two types of comparison were made, 
based on (1) average performance in all 
of the pre-training vs. all of the post-train- 
ing tests taken; (2) performance in the last 
pre-training test taken vs. performance in 
the last post-training test taken. Only the 
data derived in the former type of com- 
parison are included here, as the results 
in the latter types conformed so closely: 

1. The mean post-training gain for all 
sixteen Ss was 13.60 points, which 
brought the group about half of the way 
toward achieving the maximum possible 
score. The music and non-music Ss had 
mean increases of 12.25 and 14.95 points 
respectively. ‘These mean gains amounted 
to approximately 56% and 47% of the 
maximum possible gain for each group. 

2. For both groups, the differences be- 
tween pre-training and _post-training 
means yielded ¢ values which were 
“highly significant” at the 1% level of 
confidence. 

3. All sixteen of the Ss improved in 
this test, with three-fourths of the cases 
scoring 8 or more points higher in their 
post-training tests. 

4. The Wyatt test has different norms 
for music and non-music Ss. Relative to 
their respective populations, each group 
had an average pre-training rank of 9 


Percentage of Ss who improved 


Average reduction in error 


Music Ss 
Non-music Ss 


Level of confidence of t 


Music Ss 
Non-Music Ss 
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(“poor”) and each changed to a rank of 
5 (“average”). Before training, fifteen of 
the sixteen Ss were below the median 
for their respective populations, but only 
three failed to equal or exceed the 
median after training. 

5. The music Ss reduced their mean 
percentage of error at each of the ten 
levels of difficulty in the test. The non- 
music Ss markedly reduced their mean 


- percentage of error at all levels excepting 


the 0.5 ~ increment. 

6. As in the case of the Seashore test, 
the mean post-training performance of 
the music Ss was superior to that of the 
non-music Ss. Here too, however, the test 
performance of the latter group was bet- 
ter after training than the test perform- 
ance of the former group had been be- 
fore training. 

c. Oscillator tests. Tests were given 
both before and after training at three 
different frequency standards—250 ~, 
500 ~ and 1000 ~. Since all of the train- 
ing in discrimination and practically all 
of the training in intonation was given 
at a standard frequency of 500 ~, the 
tests at this frequency measured improv- 
ability at the training level, while the 
tests given at standard frequencies of 
250 ~ and 1000 ~ measured transfer to 
tones which were not heard or sung dur- 
ing the training period. The results tab- 
ulated below show more marked im- 
provement at the 500 ~ level than at the 
two other levels, but positive and statisti- 
cally significant transfer to these two 
other frequencies is also indicated: 


Standard Frequencies 
250 ~ 1000 ~ 


100% 


500 ~ 
wad 
100% 


44.4% 
63.6% 


73-7% 
751% 


1% 
1% 


1% 
1% 
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d. Incidence of marked improvement. 
In order that comparisons could be made 
of performance in all five of the tests, 
results were expressed in relative, as well 
as absolute, terms. This was accomplished 
by using as a criterion of improvement 
the percentage by which Ss succeeded in 
reducing the magnitude of their pre- 
training error and in approaching a per- 
fect performance in each test. Computa- 
tion of such percentages of improvement 


for each § in each test taken indicated 
that in the case of fourteen of the sixteen 
Ss, marked improvement®? was made in 
all, or all but one of the tests taken®? and 
that in no instance was there a failure to 
improve in at least two of the five tests. 


= “Marked” improvement may be arbitrarily 
defined here as a reduction by 30% or more in 
the magnitude of pre-training error. 

“One of the Ss (U.M.) took only three of the 
five tests, but improved markedly in all three. 
All of the other Ss took all five of the tests. 
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V. IMPLICATIONS 


HE RESULTs in the present experiment 
Whee that the pitch discrimina- 
tion of initially pitch deficient adults was 
significantly improved after intensive 
training designed to be “remedial,” i.e., 
adjusted to the individual needs of the 
Ss. It was also found that training trans- 
ferred significantly to discrimination of 
tones at standard frequencies which were 
respectively one octave lower and one 
octave higher than the standard tone em- 
ployed in substantially all of the training. 

The following implications are sug- 
gested by this study: 

1. No practical method has yet been 
devised, to the knowledge of the writer, 
for determining with certainty that a 
given measurement represents an individ- 
ual’s “physiological limit.” In the present 
experiment, even the results in the final 
post-twaining retests do not necessarily 
indicate that the bed-rock limit of “ca- 
pacity” was measured, for it is possible 
that a longer or more varied training 
program might have resulted in still fur- 
ther improvement. Inasmuch as an in- 
dividual’s proficiency in pitch discrimina- 
tion can only be known through meas- 
urement, it would appear to be more 
realistic, for practical purposes, to ignore 
the concepts of a fixed capacity and of a 
physiological limit and to regard a 
threshold, score, rank or any other 
quantitative designation of proficiency, 
as indicative of the individual’s ability, 
i.e., simply as what he is able to do in a 
given measurement at a given time. 

2. If, for practical purposes, the tests of 
pitch discrimination are regarded as 
measures of an ability rather than a 
capacity, the term “cognitive limit” 
would also seem devoid of function. In 
fact, the term may actually be misleading. 
It is not uniformly or satisfactorily de- 
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fined and it seems to suggest, moreover, 
that the factors which inhibit maximum 
performance are concerned only with 
cognition, while the evidence summarized 
below indicates otherwise. 

g. Although it is true that the tests 
of pitch discrimination are simplified by 
isolating pitch as the only variable and 
by asking Ss merely to respond “higher” 
or “lower,” simplicity in the content and 
form of the test does not constitute un- 
equivocal proof that the individual tak- 
ing the test is responding only at the 
sensory level even when the test is taken 
under optimal conditions. Crucial evi- 
dence on this point would probably re- 
quire the application of elaborate neuro- 
physical techniques which have not yet 
been devised. While we do not as yet 
understand the exact nature of all of the 
psychological processes involved in dis- 
crimination of pitch or the nature of 
the changes which take place in Ss when 
their pitch discrimination improves, it 
seems probable that proficiency in a pitch 
discrimination test may be affected by 
many factors which are quite remote 
from simple auditory sensation and 
which may involve, not just the auditory 
sensorium, but possibly even the entire 
organism. This probability is supported 
by the following lines of evidence: 

a. Many of the Ss reported some form 
of motor participation and many others 
gave overt indications of such activity.™ 
Although in connection with rhythm, 
many psychologists have recognized the 
importance of empathy, “the tendency to 
feel oneself into the music and act it out” 
(26, p. 144) and Seashore has even stated 
that “rhythm is never rhythm unless one 
feels that he himself is acting it out” 


* Vide pp. 41-43. 
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(ibid, p. 142), the possibility of a similar 
motor attitude in connection with pitch 
perception has not received adequate at- 
tention. It is here suggested that the de- 
velopment of greater ’proficiency in pitch 
discrimination may entail the develop- 
ment of an increased readiness to imitate 
tones inwardly; that the process of dis- 
criminating pitch may not be due simply 
to the action of the cochlea and the audi- 
tory nerves, but may depend in part upon 
the individual’s ability to “empathize” 
tones, i.e., to apprehend tones in terms of 
mimetic bodily movements. 


b. Judging by commentary of many of 


the Ss coupled with changes in their per- 
formance, it appears that imagery may 
also have an important influence upon 
pitch discrimination. It was found that 
training methods which encouraged the 
use Of more vivid imagery seemed to 
facilitate pitch discrimination and to 
lead to more accurate responses.®® 

c. Postural attitudes were also found to 
be related to performance in pitch dis- 
crimination, although the lack of uni- 
formity among Ss suggests that postural 
attitudes which are optimal in some in- 
stances may be detrimental in others.*® 

d, The conventional “cognitive” fac- 
tors such as application, motivation, 
understanding of the test requirements, 
etc., undoubtedly also influence results 
in a particular testing. When special 
training was given, however, improve- 
ment was found to occur even when Ss 
did not appear to be “cognitively” 
limited and even after individual retests 
were carefully administered. In Cam- 
eron’s experiment, for example, the six 
Ss who participated were all trained 
psychologists for whom such difficulties 
must have been negligible. Moreover, the 
tests were preceded by twenty minutes of 


* Vide pp. 41-43. 
* Vide -pp. 41-43. 
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preliminary practice. Yet improvement 
in pitch discrimination occurred at the 
level at which singing practice was given 
and not at the unpracticed level. Cam- 
eron therefore ascribed improvement to 
the practice in singing.5’ Cognitive diffi- 
culties, as defined above, also appear to 
have been minimal in the present ex- 
periment, for all of the Ss were intelli- 
gent adults and half of them were 
musically trained. Nevertheless, indi- 
vidual retesting prior to training yielded 
results which were significantly inferior 
to those which followed the training. 
These considerations imply that the 
act of discriminating pitch, “elemental” 
as it may seem, may actually involve a 
complex of psychological functions, in- 
cluding sensory, perceptual, imaginal, 


motor, intellectual and _ affective 
processes. 
4. Experimental evidence indicates 


that improvement in pitch discrimina- 
tion often resembles the learning of skills 
involving the formation of new habits, 
as, for example, the “spurts” which 
occurred in the attainment of improve- 
ment reported in the Wolner study.** In 
general, for the development of tonal 
orientation, or vivid imagery, or for in- 
culcation of the habit of forming im- 
plicit sub-vocal motor sets—in short, for 
the complete integration of new modes 
of response which are important in pitch 
discrimination—a prolonged period of 
diagnosis and intensive remedial train- 
ing may be required. No valid con- 
clusions regarding the improvability of 
pitch discrimination should be drawn 
from experiments which fail to provide 
patient, persevering and _ diversified 
training. 

5. A survey of the experimental litera- 
ture indicates that many _ erroneous 


* Vide pp. 20-21. 
® Vide p. 22. 
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generalizations have resulted from the 
failure to define “training” carefully. 
The absence of improvement upon 
multiple retesting or following formal 
instruction in music has mistakenly been 
regarded as final critical proof that pitch 
discrimination is not improvable through 
any kind of training. 

6. The results of the present experi- 
ment indicate that great caution must be 
exercised in the use of such tests for voca} 
tional guidance. While such tests may 
serve a valid prognostic function for 
these individuals who make high ratings, 
in the case of individuals who are 
relatively deficient, it is believed that 
there is a real need for a shift of em- 
phasis to diagnosis of the causes of 
the deficiency and to a serious effort to 
devise remedial training procedures, The 
primary school would seem to be the 
most appropriate place for the discovery 
of latent deficiency in pitch perception 
and for the application of appropriate 
remedial methods. Thus, in addition to 
their usefulness for prognosis when 
ratings are high, tests of pitch discrimi- 
nation might serve such important pur- 
poses as: (1) locating individuals who are 
deficient in pitch discrimination, (2) sug- 
gesting the area and limits of deficiency 
and (3) providing a measure of improve- 
ment in the case of those individuals who 
respond to diagnosis and remedial train- 
ing. 

7. The views here expressed are highly 


WYATT 


consistent with R. H. Seashore’s ‘‘work 
methods” hypothesis®® as well as the 
Gestalt views expressed by Pratt and 
Mursell.°° While divergent from the 
rather sensationalistic and hereditarian 
position taken by Seashore in his publi- 
cations prior to 1940, these views are not 
in Opposition to many of the statements 
found in his 1940 monograph (28). In 
fact, insofar as Seashore concedes that his 
tests do not necessarily measure physio- 
logical limits and regards them as meas- 
ures of abilities which are subject to 
improvement through environmental in- 
fluences, the data: and the implications 
of the present study are confirmative. 

8. Essentially this study indicates the 
importance of a clearer understanding of 
the processes involved in pitch discrimi- 
nation and of careful individual diag- 
nosis and remedial training. There is 
need for considerable further research, 
e.g., on such problems as the degree of 
permanence of improvement resulting 
from training or the relationship be- 
tween specific work methods and im- 
provement. Studies should also be made 
of the improvability of other functions 
such as intensity, time, timbre and 
rhythm discrimination to determine 
whether remedial training is of any avail 
and whether standardized remedial tech- 
niques can be developed in these areas. 


® Vide pp. 4, 24, 29. 
” Vide pp. 3-4. 
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